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ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE 
OF KING MONGKUT. 





(continued), 
‘ British Consulite 
F, 0. Siam, i Bangkok, 
Vol. 24. August 18th, 1861, 
No. 30. 
My Lord, 


‘The Forvign Residents ut Bangkok of tho Protestant Religion have 
hitherto assembled for the celebration of Divine Service, in one of the 
houses of the American Missionaries. ‘This is in many respects inconve. 
nient, and it was resolved during a meeting, held for that purpose at this 
Consulate, that n memorial should be addressed to the Major King of Siam 
by the Protestant Community of Bangkok, soliciting His Majesty to grant 
wv pigco of Innd, inn convenient: place for the erection of a Protestant 
Chapel. A Sub-Committee was named to collect subscriptions. 

T was desired to act as Chairman, and to address the King on the 
subject of granting for that purpose, a piece of ground, 

Thave the honour to enclose herewith, a literal Copy of the King’s 
‘answer, ceding to the Protestant Community the piece of land petitioned for. 

‘The Act 6 Geo. Cup. 87 Sect, XI. cannot be applied to the present 
cise according to the sense which it conveys. ‘The number of Her Majesty's 
Subjects, professing the religion of the Church of England, is but small. 1 
eannot appeal to Your Lordship under that Act for any assistance, but I 
may appeal for a grant to assist towards the erection of a Chapel at Bang- 
kok, where according to the Protestant religion, service may be performed. 

‘The Roman Catholic Oburch, besides that Bangkok is the Seat of 
‘the Bishop of Mallos, possesses four Churches or Chapels in Bangkok itself 
‘and five in the Country. 





xu, 





‘Tho Chapel now in contemplation of exection, will consequently 
he tho first building dedicated to the performance of the Service nceonting 
to the Potestant rites, E desived moreover the adoption of « clwuso in the 
orgunization of the Chuxelr Committee, that, should » Clorgymen of the 
Vpiseopaloan Ciureh visit, or ono to veside at Bangle the Ohwyl full 
be likewise nt hin uso to colcbmate within, the Divine Service weeording to 
tho Ritos and Goremonies of the Chureh of Englund, Anil with ogard to 
the hows which are to bo act apart for such a prrpors, the necossury 
arangemonts shall be made hy cousulting with the Teusteot Having place 
the foregoing under Your Loriship's eonsideration, 1 now licit Your 
Lordship's Sanction, that ov neconnt of Her Majesty's Government, I any 
be permitted to wubseribo towards the exertion of tho Chapal out of the 
Contingencies, two hundved Pounds. 

‘Your Lovilship will obsorve from the lettor which the King lax 
ddvossod to mo, that it ix His Majesty's pleusure that the expenses for the 
propoved ond from his palnee to Rakuaw vt the mbuth of the Manan w 
iistanee in w straight Lino of about thirtoon milos, shall bo defrayed out of 
the Troawusy; hones the sum of ono nuded pounds Your Lordship 
authorized mo to contribute ont of Coutingoucies towards the formation of 
the roud, will apparently not bo required, 

‘The King mintains likewise favourxbly tho proposition of the 
erection of a Light house at tho Bor, and nt his desire, n Committe was 
famed daring  mooting at the Consulate te-givo n report in what manner 
it may best be effected. 

TL tuve the honour to onclose a copy of « note which I have received 
from Mr, Gunn, one of the Sub-Committee to collect subscriptions, from 
which Your Lordship will observe tht British Subjects resident in Bangkok 
have subscribed one thousand avid five dollars (ot four dotlar and eighty 
conts per £, eqonl to two hundred ani nine pounds ten shillings) towards 
the erection of a chapel, witha probability that tho sum will ultimately 
amount to twelve hundred dollars two hundved aud fifty pounds. 


























I have the honour to be &o. 
Robert H. Schomburgk. 
To 
‘The Right Honourable, 
Lord Win. Russell, M. P 
ke, he, he, 
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Royal Residence, 


F.0.Siam — (LS.) Grand Palace, 
Vol, 24, Blst July, 1861. 
Copy 
No 35. 

Sir, 


I have received your letters under the date of 12th 
and 18th inst, the former accompanied 4 documents in rolating to the 
proposed route, 

‘This purpose is grent, it may be troublesome and noxious to 
the native inhabitants in that district of their residences shall be 
removed for purpose of direct and broad route or path. And the 
fund of work will by great, ought to be from Treasure of our Govern- 
ments, 


Myself alone cannot decide to give you proper answer for 
being read to foreign community, who unanimously has shown the 
petition to mo, T have therefore delivered those documents in hand 
of Chauphya Phra Klang the minister of Forvign Affairs hore to 
obtain creditable translater or interpreter to translate in Siamese 
proper intending that I will lay before our Council for consideration 
and conclusion what to do, Then I will eause a proper answer to be 
given to you from them, 

Myself think to construct the light houses at the Bar from 
the fund being the money of three years taxes deposed on Chinese 
people on this year 

Regarding the required brief document for being testimony 
the small of ground given for erecting the Chapel for Protestant 
Christians, I beg to enclose herewith the customary Royal order or 
command in two pieces of paper, one of which shall bo handed to the 
Officer of Surveying, the other shall be rotained by the person who 
will possess the place concorned therein, It will I think [be 
sufficient for the purpose. But if you require a longer document [than] 
these, which uncustomary, I will consider the proper term and give 
you another afterward. I ought to be very busy in writing and 
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arranging several documents in various affwirs in locality. I soek 
pardon froin you therefore for meet the delay always. 


T bog to remain, 
Your good friend, 
SP. P.M, Mongkut B.S, 
on 8727th day of reign, 
(LS) 


( Sd.) 
(L.8.) 

P.S, donot understand exactly throughout those documents 
as torm therein are generally strange or unaccustomed in speaking 
and reading to mo—they ought therefore to bo translated in Siamese 
proper. 

(Sa) 8.2. P.M, M, 
(LS) 
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British Consulate 


F. 0, Siam Bangkok, 
Vol. 27. No. 15 ‘May 8th 1862. 
My Lord, 








Thave the hononr to enclose herewith in oviginal, a letter which 
T received from The Major King of Sinm, His Majesty requesting that he 
may be permitted to purchase one of Sir William Armstrong's guns, I beg 
to refer Your Lordship to the lotter itself, and if the request of the King 
‘an be.excoutei, Tam sure he will consider himself under obligution, 

‘Phe permission nppertains perhaps more strictly to the War 
Department, bat I hive no doubt if Your Lordship would advocate the 
King’s request, he might see his wish realized, His Majesty has given the 
requisite overs for payment, reception and transmission of the Gun to 
the Borneo Company Limited in London, 











Thave the honow to be &e, 
Robert H. Schomburgk. 


to 


‘The Right Honourable 
Earl Rassell 
dey to, he, 
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(LS) Royal Residence 
FO. Siam, Grand Palace 
Vol. 21. 20th April 1862, 


Honored Six, 

I bog to apply to you one of my plonsures and desires hoping 
you can favour me to furnish ib without delay as I thonght it is only 
harmless. 

Having had learned from various searches the bestness and 
most curiosity of the new breach loading cannon invented by Sir 
William Armstrong, T was eagerly desirous of obtaining one small 
gun of the only 2} bore made in good brass in mannor of the Arm- 
strong’s cannon for my own enjoyment or play, to seo the power and 
curiosity and usofalnoss fe. theroof, and for boing the only 
specimen of such celebrated cannon, whenever We would concern 
relating tothe powor of sch the breach londing cannon to our 
visitors camo from romote state of Laos &c: to whom the sight of 
curious ond powerful articles manufactured in Europe in very 
seldom ; tay purpose was only as the forementioned not for war-like 


purpos 





So have written my order to the branch of the Borneo 
Company Limited at Singapore, offering to them the only price or 
amount of £300 that is to say three hundred sterling sovereigns for 
one of the gan forenamed with boro of 24 inches, thoy having 
accepted my order and being silent during a mean while have 
written me refusal of obtaining it for me in consequence of 
the prevention of their Governments, ‘The extract of their letter to me 
is as the following, 

“I have the honor to inform your Majesty that my friends 
“in London applied to Sir Wm, Armstrong’s agent for a six 
“pounder gun with a bore of 24 inches, that gentleman stated that 
“£ 300 was sufficient for the cost, but that he could not forward 
“one without an order from the War Office. Accordingly my friends 
“applied at the War Office and Lord Degray and Ripon informed 
“them that at present it was not possible to allow any Armstrongs 
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‘guns to be sold. In these circumstances I have been unable to 
“procure one for Your Majesty.” 

Can you favour me by asking your Governments at home to 
fayour me by their permission for only ono of small Armstrong’s 
guns of the bore of 25 inches to be sold to me according to my very 
desire # as I wish it only for purpose of pleasure in witnessing the 
specimen of snch the newly invented gun to see the improvements 
of British power &, nob for any warlike purpose, so I hope my 
desire rust be considered harmless. 

When you will favour me by asking your government at 
home for what purpose I hope you will forward this my sealed and 
signed application to London, for being a testimony which your 


governments at home will see with great confidence on you. 





I hope they will perhaps make permission extraordinary and 
peculiarly for myself, whom they are knowing as an intimate and 
distinguished friend of their gracious Soveroign Her Majesty Vieto- 
ria the Queen of United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland 
dofender of faith, 


T have the honor to be 
Your good friend, 
8. P. P, M, Mongkut R. 8. 
on 4003rd day of reign. 


% 
His Honor 
Sir Robort Schomburgk, 2 
‘the Consul of Her Britannic 
Majesty for Siam,, &, &e. 
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British Consulate 


F.0. Siam Bangkok, 
Vol. 27, No. 26 Tuly Bist 1862, 
My Lond, 


T have hononr to encloro herewith in original two Notes which I 
received from the first: King, referring to n collection of live nuimalk from 
Sinm which his Majesty is just now sonding nx n presont to the Emperor of 
the French, 

When the Siamese Embassy was in Paris, they were requested to 
interest their King to send such n collection, and one of the Employs’s at 
the Jardin des Plantes, with Assistants, accompanied the Embasy on their 
return to Bangkok in order to superintend the choice of animals and their 
transmission to France, 





‘Tho French Steamer “ Gironde” was sent expressly to Bangkok for 
‘the parposo of conveying these nnimnls to Suez, from whence they will bo 
conduct across the Isthmus and plncod on bonrd of nn other vessel of the 
Fronch Government which awaits thom at Alexandria for further conveyance 
to Franco, 

Tt must become obvions, that as simple as the gift of the Siameso 
King to the Fronch Emperor is in its true light, suficient delat has been 
given to this act by the French Government, 

His Siamoso Majesty probably considering, that having presented 
such a collection to the Einporor of the French, apparently imagined that 
such might causo remarks, if a similar present were not equally tendered to 
the Quoen, he addressed to me his lettor of the 21st of July. I informed 
tho King in answer that the Zoologienl Society of London was an institution 
of private individuals, and that while I had no doubt they would feel 
grateful to his Majesty for his kind offer, I thought they might hesitate to 
incur go heavy an expense as would be entailed upon them by sending » 
vessel express for such a purpose to Bangkok. I promised however to 
communicate to the Zoclogioul Society his Majesty's note. ‘This produced 
in answer his second letter of the 23rd of July, requesting me to communicate 
to Her Majesty's Government his offer. I beg lenve to enclose a copy of 
my answer to the King. 

L intend to write by the present opportunity to the Secretary of the 
Zoological Society, informing him of the King’s offer with the request to 
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place the matter before their Council and to inform me whether I am to 
‘take any further steps. 

It would no doubt: gratify the King if Your Lordship were pleased 
to acknowledge his offer of sonding a similar collection as the one transmitted 
to France, to Her Majesty the Queen, if a proper conveyance be provided for. 


T have the honour to be &e. 
Robort H. Schomburgk: 
‘fo. 
‘The Right Honourable 
‘he Bal Russell. K. G. 
fo, oye 
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Royal Residence, 


F. 0. Siam Grand Palace, 

Vol. 27. 2st July 1862, 
No. 102. 
Sir, 


On the time of the Siamese Ambassy having been at Paris 
Monsiour Charles De Montigny, who had been French Plenipoten- 
tiary in negotiation of Calico Siamese ‘Treaty here on the yer 1856, 
and who on last year was sont hy the French Governments at Paris 
to accompany Siamese Ambassy there for having been familiar with 
‘Siamese, has introduced a person who is superintendant the Imperial 
Zoographical museum to bo acquainted with our Ambassy, and 
assured that His Majesty the Emperor of Franco please to have 
various kind of animals of Siam for that museum, His Majesty will 
be very glad if we would send some number of Siamese quadrupols 
‘and fouls, for that purpose when our Ambassador have accepted, 
the French Governments have sent two French Zoographors with 
our Ambassy on roturn to Sinm and have placed arrangement that 
after a fow months an Imperial Steamer will be sent here for receipt 
of animals required and selected by those two French Zoographers, 

So on the present opportunity the Fronch steamer “Gironde” 
came and lies at outside of the Bar—the French Commandant, 
acting consul and Zoographers encouraged mo to write our royal 
letter in address to the Emperor on the subject. So I ought to do 
it, because our Ambassy have had accepted to do so when they had 
deen at Paris. 

‘Whereas yourself had introduced a diploma from Zoographical 
or Zoological Society of England to me and made me an honorary 
member of that society on your first arrival here, I wish now 
therefore to serve her Majesty the queen of United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland on such or similar way, if you endeavour 
to have any person of that society to be here for selection of 
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animals and cause a large Steamer to come here for their receipt. T 
shall be glad to secure, 


Theg to remain, 





Your good friend, 
8, P. P. M, Mongkut R. 8. 
on 4086th day of reign. 
‘To His Honor 
Sir Robert Schomburgic 


Her B, Majesty Consul 
for Siam &, &e, 





(12) 
Royal Residence 
F. 0. Siam Grand Palace, 
Vol. 27. 23rd July, 1862, 
No, 103, 
Sir, 


Thave received your Note of the 21st. inst. on last night, 1 
beg to state that when I have writton you my last note, I considered 
that when I have so liberty to send some number of Siameso 
animal for Zoographical museum of Paris per the Imperial Steamer, 
it might be known to many even through England; and it might 
appeared that I am delighted to have much more respect and 
favourable endeavour for service to the Emperor of France than to 
Her Britannic Majesty, who has entered the true friendship with mo 
before the Emperor of France, and who is of the language which is 
medium of my use in correspondences with many European nations 
who have now treaty power with this country, Then many might 
consider me as Iam much marvelled or admired with namo of that 
Emperor, that now French Subjects boasting almost everywhere, like 
the prince of Cambodia who considered the French Monarch as most 
and highest of all monarches on the surface of the earth. 

For this consequence, I have considered that it will be best 
if Ihave the equal service to Her Britannic Majesty on the same 
manner, and it will be known as an equal friendly service with that 
was done to the French Emperor. 

Moreover whereas you have introduced the Diploma from 
the Zoological Society of England to me and made me their 
honorary member long since, and nothing has been done by me in 
favour to the said Society after the Diploma was received, when 
they would have learnt that Isent certain number of Siamese 
animals to the Zoological museum of France, they might be sorry and 
consider me as the foresaid also. 

On your reply to my last note you said that will write 
information and send my note to the only Zoological Society—it is 
cocurred to me that it would be best and you would oblige to me 
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much if you would write this my intention to the British govern- 
ments at home to make known to Her Britannic Majesty; then the 
receipt of animals may be with Her Majesty’s man of war in the 
same manner; it will be great honor to me. e 





] I beg to remain 
Your good friend, 
8. P. P. M. Moogkut RS. 
on 4088th day of reign. 


To His Honor 
Sir Robert Schomburg 
the Consul of Her Britannic Majesty 
t for Siam &e. &. &e, 
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[True Copy.] 

F. O,, Siam yee 
vol. 34, | see | 





Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut by the Divine 
blessing of the Superagency of the Universe, the first King of Siam, 
and its dependencies, great parts of Laos, Cambodia, several 
proviness of the Malayan Peninsula &e. &a. &. 


To 





Queen of the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland, 
Sovereign of Hindostan, Defender of the Faith, &, &e. &. 


Our royal Sister and most distinguished and respected friend, 
Humbly and respectfully sendeth greeting, 


Please permit us to acquaint Your gracious Majesty, that 
Your Mojesty’s faithful consul, Sir Robert Schomburgk, whom Your 
Majesty in Council was pleased to nominate as consul at Bangkok, 
on his arrival here in the year of the serpent, ninth decade of the 
Siamese local Era 1219, corresponding to the Christian year 1857, 
was the bearer of Your Majesty's Royal letter and certain royal gifts 
to coment the friendship between us and Your Majesty. 

‘The subject of Your Majesty’s letter was introductory of Sir 
Robert Schomburgk in order that we might become familiarly 
acquainted with him. 

Sir Robert Schomburgk has now been in Bangkok over six 
years, and has, on all occasions, endeavoured faithfully and zealously 
to fulfil his duties as the servant of Your Majesty. 
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He has also by his good qualities greatly pleased our 
Ministers, who have expressed their satisfuction with his conduct as 
consul, in a letter sent in his charge for the information of Your 
Majesty's Minister 








Sir Robert Schombnrgk is about tho same age as ourselves, 
being only three months older, As he is now sixty years of age, he 
fecls himself unable to withstand tho effect of our warm climate, and 
has taken leave to return to Europe, where the climate is more 
salubrious, 

We could not allow Sir Robert Schomburgk to depart 
without onr royal letter which we have to send in his charge, and as 
ho has resigned his appointment as Your Majesty's consul at Siam, 
we would beg Your Majesty that you will still continue to extend 
Your royal favour to him, We would beg Your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct Your Ministers to scleota person of rank 
and possessing the like good qualities as Sir Robert Schomburgle 
to be appointed in the placo of Sir Robert Schomburgk without 
delay. Wo also bog that the new Consul at Siam may be person 
of intelligence and well acquainted with his duties. We would 
prefer a person sent direct from England, and whose good qualities 
and abilities the British Government is aware of from personal ac- 
quaintance. 








If the new consul be a porson familiar with the international 
and other laws, he would render great assistance to the Siamese 
Government, who are in governing of a powerless nation, by advising 
and conferring with it in mattors of importance, and thereby word 
off any calamities which might otherwise befall us through 
misunderstanding with the neighbouring great powers. 

From the South West extending to the North West of Siam, 
sinco the last 40 years, the frontiers of Great Britain cortain disputes 
hhave joined those of this kingdom, different understanding on trifling 
‘matters have sometimes taken place between the two governments, 
but through the medium of Your Majesty's consul here, all these 
differences have been nearly all satisfactorily arranged: those that 
romain unsettled are but a few unimportant ones. 
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‘The Siamese Government is aware that it is distant from 
Europe and that it is unacquainted with the good laws and custom|s] 
of civilized Europe. ‘The Siamese Government have consequently 
been willing that Your Majesty with the Ministers shouli decide on 
all such differonces, as it has been confident that the decree of the 
British parliament would always be guided by justice. We consider 
ourselves as closely connected with Great Britain for the following 
three reasons. 

Ist Our territories have for a long period past, bordered on 
those of Great Britain, as we have above stated. 

2nd A treaty was concluded many years ago and was renew- 
ed before any other nation nade one with Siam. 

Srd Besides the treaty Royal, letters have passed between 
Your Majesty and ourselves, the Siamese ministers and those of 
Great Britain have corresponded, these correspondences have been 
mutually read and understood without the necessity of the interpot 
tion of an interpreter 

For these reasons we beg Your Majesty will bestow your 
compassion and favour on us 

Sometime since, we and our Ministers were desirous of 
nominating © Siamese consul at London, and we requested Sir 
Robert Schomburgk to inform Your Majesty’s ministers of our 
intention. A reply was received giving their consent which pleased 
us much. We then selected Mr. D. K. Mason a British subject who 

had resided in Siam for eight years as merchant and had become 

“acquainted with the customs of Siam, and who having many friends 
in London was desirous of returning to live there in an honorable 
position. 

We informed Sir Robert Schomburgk who expressed to us 
his approbation of our choice; we therefore appointed Mr. D. K. 
‘Mason as our consul and conferred on him the title according to the 
Siamese custom of “Phra Siam Dhurabab.” Sir Robert Schomburgk 
assured us that Your Majesty's Government would recognise the 
‘appointment. 

I would beg Your Majesty will extend your favour and 
benevolence towards Mr. D. K. Mason our consul. 
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Wo wore sincerely grieved to learn of the decease of Your 
Majesty's royal mother, and of Your Majesty's royal consort, which 
two sad events happoned on the last year 

Wo sincerely sympathize with Your Majesty's irrepairable 
losses, nevertheless, we trust that Your Majesty will find consolation 
in the thought that all mankind must follow this path, even those 
most deat to us eannot be prevented from leaving us. 

We ourselves have also within the last three years suffered losses 
in our royal family, by the death of our royal queen consort aged 27 
years, of our socond son aged 38 years, and of our daughter aged 8 
years. ‘Those matters are all known wato Sir Robert Schomburg 

We must now beg to express our pleasure and congratulations 
ab loaning that Your Majesty's royal faxmily lins been increased by 
tho birth of royal grandehildven, We sincerely trust that they may 
Jong remain and will prove a source of happiness to Your Majesty. 

Wo pray the Superageney of the Universe may pour his 
Divine blessing on Your Majesty and render you every happiness and 
long and proaperous life and reigo, aud that the friendship between 
our tivo nations inay be happily connected until the end of time. 

Given at our Royal Court Houso Anant Samagome, Grand 
Palace Ratne Kosind Mabindr Ayudia Bangkok on Fviday the 7th 
night of the Lunar month of Bisakh, which is the 6th month from 
commencement of cold season ia the year of Mico sixth decade of 
Siainose local Bra 1226, corresponding to the 27th day of the month 
of May in Anno Christ's 1864, which is the 14th yoar or 476204 
duy of our reign, 

(ts above lines are the Respectfully Homage from 





a Your Gracious Majesty's most obedient faithful 
Manu Regaia humble Servant honoured by Your Gracious Majesty 
as Your Majesty's affvotioned Royal Brother and 

distinguished friend. 
(Sd) 8. P,P, Mongkut Rex Siamensium, 
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Royal Residence 
F, 0, Siam Grand Palace, 
vol. 46, Bangkok. 
8th July, 1868, 


My dear familiar friend, 

His Exeslleney Henry Saint Cloorge Ord, the colonel Governor 
commander-in-chie€ for the British Strait Settlemont or Princo of 
‘Wales Islands Pinang Malacea and Singapore, seemed to be a noble 
person of best humour & grace toward me almost alike my late 
Jamented good will old friend Loutenant colonel governor John 
Buttorworth C.B., who had been familiar & intimate friond in 
private coumunication with me during his stay in government of the 
Strait Settlement in late reign of Siam, when I was only a prince out 
of political affair, until I beeame enthroned on the present royal throne, 

‘This prosont colonel Governor was almést alike the said friond, 
since his bscoming the colonel governor in the neighbouring British 
colony to Siam, I have embraced good opportunity to communicate 
with him several times occasionally, his speach & tone of letter from 
hhim was very gracious & respectfal & very satisfactory to me ind 
Now he became familiar & intimate with me as well as his Lady Mrs, 
rd who was rogardful to my fine noble Ladies here. I am very 
anxious eagerly & very desirous of mecting with him & bis Indy in 
porson even once. 

Teonsider this is the great opportunity to have falfilment of 
my pleasure & desire for interview with the said noble friends in 
persons, as the total Kelipse of the sun on 18th August will be most 
remarkable & interesting and its most duration about noon will be 
at Houwan longitude E, G. 99° 42/ & latitude North 11° 89’ where 
Iwill go to wait toseo the said elipse. I wish to write him an 
invitation to be in accompany me thither upon that time, but I fear 
may he refuse it. Please assist me to fulfill my desire according to 
your ability, I shall feel great obligation from you. 

I beg to remain 
‘Your faithfully good friend, 
To H. Alabaster. 8.P. P.M. Mongkut, RS. 
on 6265th day of reign. 
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WAT BENCHAMABOPIT 
AND 
ITS COLLECTION OF IMAGES OF THE BUDDHA. 


By H. R. H, Prtyoz Dasmono Rasanunnan. 


WAT BENCHAMABOPIT js an old temple. It is not cor- 
tain whether it was erected during the time of Ayudhya or of Bang- 
Kok, Originally it was a very small temple called Wat Lem (Mant 
1 projection of land), because it stood on a narrow piece of Iand 
between gardens and rico fields, Tt was also at ono time called Wat 
Sai Thong (Yygnos and probably at that time the principal object 
of interest near by was a “Sai Thong” tree, 

Tn 1827, during the reign of Phra Nang Klao, the Chief of 
Vieng Chan revolted and brought his army easily and safely down 
from Vieng Chan, by using the following stratagem, Ho told the 
Governors of the provinces along his line of route thab he had 
received an order from the Government at Bangkok to. bring down 
his army in order to help in the war against the Europeans. ‘This 
was at the time of the first Anglo-Burmese war, and the timo when 
the British Government had sent Capt, Burney on his mission to 
Siam to conclude a treaty. On account of these two events, the news 
had spread that the British were coming to wago war against the 
Siamese, ‘This accounts why the Governors along the route from 
Vieng Chan southwards believed in the Chief of Vieng Chan's story. 
‘The more so, because they all knew that the Chief of Vieng Chan 
was an old favourite of King Phra Nang Klao. They gave him food 
and helped his army to come down without difficulty. When he had 
reached Korat and taken the town, the Chief of Vieng Chan deel 
ed himself opeuly asa rebel, but the Government at Bangkok recei 
ed the news only after the town of Korat had been captured. An 
army was equipped in haste to march against the Chief of Vieng 
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Chan, While these preparations were being made, the nows reached 
Bangkole that the rebel army had come as far as Muang Saraburi, 
Dut the Governmentat Bangkok was still in doubt as to the strength. 
of the robel forces and still unaware of their intentions, whether their 
faim was to capture Bangkok or not, So, fall preparations were 
for the defence of the Capital, and posts were established aion 
fiolds from Sumsen to Tw Lampong, At that time Prines Krom 
Phea Bibit, the son of the King Phra Buddha Taos La (Rama 11), 
was placed at thy huad of the foreos at Sumxon and establined ix 
hoadquarters in this tomple, After the rebellion had eon eruahed, 
he rostoved tho tomplo for the first time, and, together with four of 
his brothers by tho same mother, erected five Phra Chedi in front of 
tho tomple, but at that time it was still a small village temple, 
Later; during the reign of King Mongkut, the latter gave it the 
namo of Wat Bonchabopit, that is to sy, the tewple of the five 
princes, 















Jn 1809, when King Chulalongkorn bogan the construction 
of Dusit Park, ho had to take over the groimd of Wat Dusit to erect 
the Dusit Paluce and the ground of another desorted temple to make 
Benyamas Road. King Chulalongkorn wished to follow the ancient 
custom of his produceswors, and to erect new temples in compensation 
for the loss of the old ones, But ho thought that, if ho added to the 
number of already existing temples by constructing new ones, it 
would be difficult to presorve them in good repair, He considered that 
it would bo better to spond the monoy on ono single large temple 
and decorate it elaborately. Ho svlected for this purpose Wat 
Benchabopit, and ordered artists of faine, such as Prince Natisaranu- 
vattivongs, todesign the plan; the latter chose an ancient Siam- 
ese design to be executed in first-class white marble, Then His 
Majesty gave the tomple the naine of Wat Benchamabopit, which 
means “the temple constructed by the fifth King of the dynasty.” 

During the construction of the temple it occurred to King 
Chulalongkorn that the images of the Buddha to be placed in it 
should be selected from among numerous old and. beautiful images 
made in various countries at different periods, and should be display- 
ed in such a way that the public might acquire » knowledge of 
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Buddhist iconography. ‘To this effect King Chulalongkorn ordered 
that a gallery should be erected in the temple, and entrusted me with 
the task of collecting images of the Buddha of various styles, and of 
arranging them in the gallery according to his desive. 

The tnsk of collecting these imagosand arranging them in the 
gallery was subject toa numbor of conditions : first, the images should 
be of artistic value; secondly, they should be different from each 
other; and thirdly, they should be of about the same size, ‘These 
threo conditions made it impossible to find ancient images alone for 
tho purpose in view. ‘The collection was thns made by two methods. 
By the first « search was made for ancient statnes of Buddha in the 
provinces of Siam as wellas in the capital, Whenever a statue 
of tho required sizo was found, it was brought down to the temple, 
and search extended into foreign countries, ‘The second method 
was that whenever a statue was found of the required style, but ton 
small to be placed in the gallery, an enlarged copy of this statue of 
the size roquirod was cast and placed in the gallery. ‘The easting of 
these images was mado exclusively by private persons who offered 
them to the King, becauso the creation of images of the Buddha is 
considered an act of religious morit, 

But the difficulty was to find suiiciont room for all theso 
statues, for, a8 soon as it was known that tho King bad given per- 
mission to place in the gallery of Wat Bonchamabopit images made 
according to the dosired style, many persons were eager to cast 
images and to offer them to the King to be placed in the temple. 
‘This is why all the images in the gallery of Wat Benchamabopit 
are made of bronze; some are ancient and others have beon cast 
from ancient models. ‘They have been selected so as to represent 
the styles of the various periods of Sinnese art as well as the styles 
of different countries. 

It took many years to collect these fifty images, and the last 
one was only placed in the temple in the very year of the demise of 
King Chulalongkorn, who was thus able to see his work completed, 
If there were still sufficient room for them, there is no doubt that 
many more statues could be added to the collection, but the lack of 
space is the reason why the collection has had to be discontinued. 
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Besides the Bot and the gallery, the other objects of interest 
in Wat Benchamabopit are :— 

1) The Bo treo planted behin@ the gallery. This ia the first Bo 
troe which came from Buddhagaya to Siam. In ancient times, the 
sceds of the famous Buddhagayn Bo tree wore brought from Ceylon, 
In recent times, in 1891, a Bo treo from Buddhagaya was brought, 
fand planted in Wat Benchamabopit by order of King Chulalongkorn, 

2) The residence of the chiof priest, which is an ancient royal 
pavilion originally erected in the royal palace. Tt was the private 
residenco of King Chulalongkorn during his stay in the priosthood. 
Tt was transported and re-erectod at Wat Benchamabopit in its 
original state, and now sorves as the residence of the chief priest 

King Chulalongkorn had expressed his desire that aftor his 
eromation the portion of the ashes which it is customary to throw 
into the water should bo enclosed in the basement of the Phra 
Buddha Jinaraj, King Roma VI fulfilled the wish of his father. 
‘Wat Bonchamabopit is thus an important temple for threo reasons : 
(1) it is a momorial to King Chulalongkorn, (2) it in a firetclase 
example of modern Siamese architecture, and (8) it is a museum of 
ancient images of the Buddha, In addition it has a school whero 
religious doctrine and the Siamese language are taught. 
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‘THE IMAGES OF THE BUDDHA AT WAT BENCHAMABOPIT. 





In the Bat. 

1. Phra Buddhajinardje, seated with one leg above the other 
in the attitude of subduing Mara (the Prinee of Evil). This statue, 
which is the central image in the ‘Bot,’ is a copy of the Buddhajina- 
t Bisnulok east by order of King Chulalongkorn in 1901. 

2, Phra Nirarogantardya, seated with one leg above tho 
other, with two Naga figures in human shape holding a parasol and 
a fan respectively, Sixteen images of this type were cast by order 
of King Rima VI in 1916 to commemorate the 6th year of his reign. 

8 A standing Buddha wearing the attributes of royalty, 
‘This is the biggest image in the Lopburi style known to be in perfect 
condition. It comes from Wat Devaraja Kunjorn, Bangkok, and is 
placed outside, behind the “Bot, under a eanopy. 








‘In the ‘Sala’ in front of the Temple. 
1. Inthe Northern Sala (Sala Than Yai), o Burmese image 
‘of the Buddha made of white stone, presented by King Chulalong- 
korn, when he founded the Temple. 
2, In the Southern Sala (Sala Mom Chuei) an image of the 
Buddha seated under the Naga, in the attitude of subduing Mara, 


‘The image bears an inscription dating from the period of S'rivijaya. 


Found by H. R. H. Princo Damrong at Jaiya and presented by him 
to King Chulalongkorn. It is surmiced that there was originally no 
‘Naga, because the Buddha in the attitude of subduing Mara is never 
found under the Naga. Inthe latter form he always sits cross-logged. 
‘This Naga must have been cast separately, and is of Khmer style. 


{in the Angles of the Outer Gallery. 

1. South-western angle (southern face). A stone image 

from the Dviravati period bearing an inscription and found at 
Lopburi. 
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2, Western angle. A stone image from the Dvaravati period, 
found at Lopbuti. 

8. Western face, A stone image from Coylon, 

4. North-westorn angle, A atone image from tho Ayadhya 
period found at Lopburi, 


In the Inner Gallery. 

(NB. No.1 is on the Toft hand, whon entering through the 
door to the south of the Bat’) 

1. Acstanding Buddha wearing the attributes of royalty, in 
tho Khmer stylo of the Lopburi poriod, ‘This image in the attitude 
of Teaching was cast and enlarged from an old model. 

2 Phra S'akyasingh, rented cross-legged in the attitude of 
subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng Saen period. Found at 
Chieng San, 

8, An image of the Buddha seated cross-logged in the atti 
tudo of subduing Mira, inthe style of the Chiong Sacn period. 
Found at Wat Bong Plu, Dhonburi. 

4, A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding his re- 
Jatives to fight one another, in the style of Sukhodaya, Found at 
Wat Bang O Chang, Nondaburi, 

5, An imago of the Buddha seated cross-legged in the atti- 
tude of subduing Mira, in the style of tho Chieng Saen period. 
Found at Wat Siri Paiifia, in the North-Western Circle, 

6. A.stonding Buddha, of Indian style, east and enlarged - 
from an ancient model, which was dug up in the Korat province, 

7. An image of the Buddha sented cross-legged in the atti- 
tude of subduing himself by fasting. This image, which shows the 
(Greek) style of the Gandhéra sculptures, was cast after a stone 
original kept in the Musoum at Lahore. 

8 A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the ocean 
in tho style of the Ayadhya period. Found at Wat Yai, Bejraburi, 

9. An image of the Buddha seated cross-legged in the atti 
tude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng Saen period, 
Found at Wat Phra Kong, Lamphun, 
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10. A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding his 
relatives to fight one another, in the style of the Lopburi period, 
Found at Bejrabari. 

11, An image of the Buddha seated erosslegged, in the, 
attitude of meditation, in the style of the Dvaravati period, cast and 
enlarged from an ancient original found in the bed of the Mun River 
at Wang Palat, Korat province. 

12, A standing Buddha of Japanese style, cast and enlarged 
from a model. 

18, An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara, of Khmer style, bearing an 
inscription. Found at Wat Si Chin, Dhonburi, 

14, A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the ocean 
in the style of the Ayudhya period. Found at Bejraburi. 

15, An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng 
Saen period. Found at Wat Ko Koct, Ayudhya, : 

16. A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding his 
relatives to fight one another, in the style of the Sukhodaya period, 
Found at Wat Mai Nagor Luang, Ayadhya, 

17, An image of the Buddha sitting crosslegged in the 
attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng Saen period, 
Found at Wat Luang, Muang Payao, Bayab Circle, 

18, A standing Buddha, in the attitude of calming the ocean! 
in the style of the Ayndhya period. Found at Bejraburi. 

19, An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara in the style of the U Thong 
period. Found at Wat Mahadhat, Muang Siu. 

20. A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the ovean, 
in the style of the Ayndhya period. Found at Bejraburi. 

21, An image of the Buddha sitting erosslegged in the 
attitude of subduing Mara, in the stylo of the Chieng Saen period: 
Found at Chieng Mai. 

22, A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding his 
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relatives to fight one another, in the styleof the Lopburi period, east 
and enlarged from an ancient model. 

23, An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the U Thong 
poriod, cast and enlarged from an ancient mnodel. 

24 Asstanding Buddha in tho attitude of Teaching, in the 
stylo of tho Lopburi period, cast aud enlarged from an ancient model, 

25, An iinage of the Buddha sitting with one log above the 
other in the attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chiong 
Suen poriod, Found ab Wat Phra Bat Tak Pha, Lamphun, 

26, A walking Buddha in the style of the Sukhodaya poriod 
from Wat Mahidhat, Bangkok. 

27, A walking Buddha, inthe style of the Sukhodaya 
period, from Wat Dhani, Sukhodaya, 

28, An image of tho Buddha, sitting cross-legged, in the 
attitude of subduing Mara, of Burmese style. Found at Pagan, 

29. A standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the ocean 
in the style of the Lopburi period, cast and enlarged from an ancient 
model. 

80. An image of the Buddha sitting eross-legged in tho 
attitude of subduing Mara, of Burmoso style, From Rangoon, 

81. A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding his 
relatives to fight one another, in the style of the U Thong period, 
east from a reduced model of the image on the pediment of the ‘bot, 
at Wat Rajadhivas. 

82, An imago of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in the at- 
titude of subduing Mara, of Burmese style. Found at Mandalay. 

88, A standing Buddha in the attitude of Blessing, in the 
style of the Sukhodaya period, east and enlarged from an ancient 
model. 

84, An image of the Buddha sitting crosslegged, in the 
attitude of subduing Mira, in the style of the Sukhodaya period, 
Found at Wat Phya Krai (Jotaniram), Bangkok. 

85, A standing Buddha in the attitude of forbidding hig 
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relatives to fight one another, in the style of the Ayudhya period. 
Found at Wat Yai, Bejraburi, 

36. An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, in the attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Ayudhya 
period. Found at Bejraburi. 

87. A-standing Buddha with the attributes of royalty, in 
the attitude of calming the ocean, in the Khmer style of the Lopburi 
period, cast and enlarged from an ancient model. 

38, An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, in the attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng 
Saen period. Found at Wat Phra Bat Tak Pha, Lamphun, 

99, A standing Buddha, in the attitude of Teaching, in the 
style of the Lépburi period, cast and enlarged from an ancient 
model. 

40, An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, in the attitude of invoking victory, in the style of the 
Ayudhya period, cast and enlarged from an ancient model. 

41. A standing Buddha of Japanese style, cast and enlarged 
from an ancient model now in the National Museum. 

42, An image.of the Buddha sitting crosslegged in the 
attitude of subduing Mira, in the style of the Chieng Saen period. 
Found at Wat Sawang Arom, Muang Thung Yang, Utaradit province, 

43, A-standing Buddha in the attitude of calming the 
ocean, in the Khmer style of the Lopburi period, cast and enlarged 
from an ancient model. 

44 An image of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in the 
attitude of subduing Mara, in the style of the Chieng Saen period, 
Found at Wat Arun, Dhonburi. 

45. A standing Buddha in the attitude of Teaching, in the 
style of the Dvaravati period, esst and enlarged from an ancient 
stone model. 

46. An image of the Buddha sitting crosslegged in the 
attitude of Teaching (called Gandhararath, used in the ceremony of 
calling down the rain), in Sino-Siamese style, of the Ayudhya period. 
Cast and enlarged from an ancient model now at Wat Yai, Bejraburi. 
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47. A standing Buddha, in the attitude of calming the ocean, 
in the style of the Ayudhya period. Fond at Bejraburi 

48, An image of the Buddha sitting cross-legged in the 
attitnde of meditation, in the style of the Chieng Saon period, 
Found at Chieng Snen, 

49 A walking Bnddho of Indinn ((iupta) style, east and en- 
larged from a walking Buddhw found nt Sarnath, and now in the 
National Musou, 

50. An image of the Buddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, of Japanese style, from Japan, 

51, An image of tho Baddha sitting with one leg above the 
other, wearing the attributes of royalty, in the style of Haripuijaya, 
Found at Wat Mahadhat, Lamphun, 


‘The ‘Vihin Somdech'. . 

‘This ‘vihin’ was originally dosigned for the Library of Wat 
Bonchamabopit. When the collection of images of the Buddha be- 
came too large to be housed in the inner gallery, some of these 
images were housed in the building itsclf, 

‘Tho ground floor has been reserved for thoso images of middle 
size which were too small to be placed in tho gallory, and for big 
images for which no moro space was availablo in that gallery. ‘The 
first floor will be resorved for images of small size, as it in intended 
to make of Wat Bonchainu a kind of annex to tho National Musou, 
where various Buddhist images will be exbibited. At the present 
time, the installation is not yot completo, and the two most import 
ant images now Kept in the ‘Vihin Somdech’ at 

1, Phra Fang, an image wearing the attributes of royalty, 
in the style of the Ayudhya period, ‘This image, which is placed in 
‘an alcove, can be seen from outside, It comes from Muang Fang, 
north of Utaradit, 

2 Phra Buddhanarasiha, cast by orderof King Chulalong- 
korn from model kept in the Royal Palace, ‘This image is now in 
the centre of the first floor. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Henri Parmentier—L’Art Khmer Primitif, Publicutions de V'Ecole 
Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, XXI—XXII, (Paris G. Vanoest 1927). 

Last year suw the publication of a leuned and very fascinating work 
under the above title, ‘The author is, of course, the well known Chief of the 
archnoological service in Frenc’s Indo-Chion and has for many years been a 
prominent member of the famous Reole Frangaise d’ Extréme Orient in 
‘Hanoi, that distinguished seat of learning from which so much bas been done 
to dispel the darkness aud ignorance that, only n good generation ngo, still 
surrounded the major purt of the history of the Indo-Ohinese peninsula, 

‘The work consists of two volumes, the first giving the richly illustra 
ted text (402 pages) and the second containing no less thin ninety-six 
excellent plans and designs, drawn by the author himself, besides four 
instructive maps of ancient Cambodia, ‘Those mups show the distribution 
of those sunctuuries and buildiogs which, in Mf. Parmenties’s opinion, belong 
to the so-called primitive Khmer art, 

Tt may be said here at once thit the result of Mf. Purmentier’s 
painstaking ond ingenious studies, undertaken in the field, do not dis- 
appoint expectations. Much, which formerly seemed unintelligible or dark 
to the student of these matters, has been cleared up and new light is shed 
fon many perplexing questions especially regarding the relations betwoen 
the different styles of the art and architecture of Cambodia, Java, Champa 
and ancient Tndia—the last named their common mother country. ‘This is, 
‘of course, not M. Parmentier’s first serious work as an author. His 
Monuments chams de 1’ Annam,"” “L’ Artd’ Indravarman” and “Etudes 
asintiques, Origine commune des architectures dans 1’ Inde et on Extréme- 
Orieut” besides numerous papers on matters of archaeological and artistic 
interest—not to forget those of his consort, known under the “nom 
de plume” ns Jeanne Leubs—bave long been known and treasured 
among students of the past of this corner of the world. Indeed it is 
difficult to overrate the importance of the work done by Mr. Parmentier 
in connection with the exploration, the study and—last but not least—the 
preservation of the many wonderful relics from ancient Cambodia’s and 
‘Champa’s golden age; and it is sincerely to be hoped that he will still be 
able, for a good many years to come, to emtinne his eminently fertile 
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activities, for the fartherance of human knowledge. ‘Though it is true that 
Professor Finoband M. Groslior—and to a certain degree Major Lunet de 
Lnjonquitve —have contributed remarkable studies on primitive Cambodian 
art, ML, Barmentier ix the first to tuke up the whole problem for a thorough 





exmnination. 

By primitive art M, Purmention understands that form of wrt which 
flowvished botweon the Vith aud the IXth eoutury A.D, and which was 
sneceoded by whut his boon tormod the elnssie wrt, the latter including the 
forms characteristic of Indrmvarman (tho king who reigned A. D, 877-889) 
and Bayon (ilmost contompornneous with Indravarman's art style), ‘That 
lassie art sa its Gnal and crowning triumph in magnificent Angkor Wat. 

‘The chiof charnoteristicn of the primitive art, which separate it from 
tho classic, are roughly the following:— ‘Tho sanetunries of the former 
typo are generally isolated and do not present tho complex plans of those of 








the classic period, with their surrounding walls or galleries, annexes, ote, 
Next they ave nowly always built of bricks, only inn single case of 
Interite, while those of the classic ugo, particularly thoso of the Bayon style, 
‘are constructed of sandstone. Furthermore their suporstractures avo, 
most cases, covered with a ridged roof with gables, while thoxo of the 
lassie ago tako the forin of conical “prnng”, its terminal being a lotus 
flower shnpod stone. Finally there ave tho differont modes and styles of 
decorations of tho walls and especially of tho lintel. ‘The different styles 
of carving of the lintel, always a monolith, are a procious help to decide to 
which art period the building in question belongs. By » bappy inspirntion 
Major Lanet de Lajonqnidre, when engaged on his grand survey of the 
Cambodian monuments during the yours from 1901 to 1907 (the results of 
which are given in his imposing work “Inventaire desoriptit des monu- 
ments du Oambodge” in three volumes)* got the idea of dividing the diffe 
cout styles of carving of the lintels into five groups or types. These types are 
* shortly described in the nfterfollowing :—- 

Type I is the so-called Makara lintel. At the two extreme ends of 
‘the lintel are seen two monsters facing each other (inwards), ‘These mon- 
sters have scaly bodies like sea monsters, their mouths are wide open, the 
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upper lip being coutinued in an elephant’s trank, the tongue is long and 
slender like a harpon, their tails end in cock’s tails while their feet are those 
ofa vulture, From their moaths issue either lions or human beings and a 
personnage is sitting on their back or stands, half hidden, behind their 
Dodies. These monsters hide the supports of an arch which spans the space 
between them. Under the arch hang three lockets or medaillons, the cen- 
tral one of which contains an image of the god Indra sitting on an elephaut’s 
head, while the two others contain horsemen, 

‘Type II is more rarely met with. It isa modification of type T; but 
instead of the Makaras one sees sheaves of flowers or oval lockets, The 
lockets sometimes contain no figures at all. 

‘Type 111 is very common. In the center is a monster's bead, seen 
en face, with protruding eyes, its mouth is wide open and its paws are thin 
and crooked. On the head sits a Bruhmanie divinity. From the monster's 
mouth issue two flower garlands in horizontal direction for finally to bend 
down at the lower corners of the lintel. Horsemen, dancing gitls, bounding 
lions oF fantastic unimals often enter into thie kind of oruamentations, 
‘Two modifications of type 111 are met with. In one the monster's head is 
replaced by that of au elephant having often three heads. This latter group 
may again be replaced by Siva on the bull Nandin, or Vishyu riding on 
the Garuda (as s0 often seen on the gubles of modern Siamese temples) * or 
‘the Vishna-Narasimha, 

‘Type 1V shows either Vishnu resting on the serpent Ananta, the 
churning of the sea or episodes from the Ramayana. 

‘Type V is solely decorated with patterns of leaves, often of a very 
artistic effect. 

‘The lintel carvings connected with the primitive art are all of types 
I, II, or V, (though type IV may be met with) the two remaining types 
Delonging essentially to the classic age. With regards to the walls of the 
sanctuaries of the primitive art, these are decorated with representations 
of a cortain Kind of edifice in reduced seule, a thing never met with in 
‘sanctuaries of the classic age, where the surface of the walls is decorated 
with rows of divine or human figures. It may be added that the small 
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columns supporting the lintel also help by their shape to indicate the 
particular style to which the buildings belong. ‘has for instance during the 
primitive nrt period these columns were round, rarely oetogonnl, while from 
tho IXth eontary they are always oetogonnl, M. Parmentior lus studied 
fn all 63. uildings aud the onteome of theso studies appenrs in the work 
cossitated clawing of the jungle 
ious had 











under review, This work ofte which 








Jud overgrown tho ruins, aad sometimes even eouriderable exe 





to be undertaken, an wrduous and painstaking work which, however, 
Drought its reward in enabling the author to assign to the primitive art of 
the Khimor its proper pluco in ylation to tho Tudian wrt in Tindia itself, ax 
well as in Further India, 

‘Tho sanctuaries belonging to the primitive wrt are found senttered 
over the whole territory of Cumbodin, from noth to south and east to West 
ut they clustor mostly in the south aud south-ensts 

‘Tho following will servo ax w brief description of the monuments 
trouted by the author 

Matertals:—Bricks were generally used and eaves or natural rocks 
dom utilized, 

Situation :—No rules were followed. Most of the snctunries are 
built in the plains, very few on bill tops. 

Orlentatton:—Generally Enst 5° North, rarely Kast, But in many 
of the sanctuaries the doors face North, South-east or even West. 
sometimes two or three, 















which then are ranged on a line, Now and then supplementary buildings 
(cells) are found, as well as svi’s (temple ponds) ; but taken as a whole, 
nothing points to any plan having been followed. ‘This is in the greatest 
contrast to the Inter classic age, where nearly all the temples are built and 
grouped according to a strictly and harmoniously followed plan, 

Dotalls of construction and ornamentation :—The sanctuaries may be 
divided into two eategovies recording to whether they contain one or two 
rooms ; the sanctuaries of the latter type are, however, rare. ‘Those con- 
sighing of a single chamber are either square or rectangular in 6 of 
the sanctuaries treated by M. Parmentier 60% are rectangular, whilo the 
square formed dominnte in the classic age. 

‘The exterior walls are provided with so-called false, or rather blind, 
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doors on the three sides. ‘There is thus only a single entrance; the sur- 
fuce of the walls project slightly. ‘The superstructure may be of two 
kinds ; ifthe bailding is rectangular in shape it rises in slightly accentuated 
tiors ending in a semi circular vault covered by an elongated ridged roof 
which ends in two perpendicular gables. In ease of the square formed 
sanctuary, the superstructure seems to be a tiered pyramid, but here tho 
question of the terminal is more dificult to resolve, as but few vestiges 
have been left of the upper parts of such structures and only a conjectural 
unswer can be given. 

‘The interior of the sanctuary was provided with a low wooden eeil- 
ing, the edges of which rested on cramps of stone fixed in the walls. In 
the center of the chamber stood the stone image of the particular divinity 
worshipped there; but these images have nearly everywhere disappeared. 
‘The idol stood on a pedestal or altar superposed by a so-called sniuadront 
‘which supported the idol and received the offerings of lustral water poured 
over same on ritual occasions, ‘This snnadroyl was square formed and 
hollowed out to. depth of 7-8 centimetres and provided witha grooved 
oatlet shaped like a beak, called a somasiitrs, which, pioreing the northern 
wall of the swnctuary, conducted the lustral wator outside, The spout of 
such somastitras is often carved into the likeness of a monster. Like the 
images the sndnadronis with thoir somasdtras have mostly disappeared, 
thanks to the iconoclastic zeal of fervent Buddhists or the impious ravager 
of treasure hunters. 

It will be understood from the above description that the ceremony 
of the pradaksbina (circumambulation) in the already narrow chamber was 
made impossible by the presence of this somastitra, 

Besides the square formed sinudronis there were also circular 
shaped ones, the latter being preferably employed in the ootogonal towers, 
while the former are found in the rectangular or square formed sanctuaries. 

‘Next we come to the maydapa—Mondob in Siamese—which in reality 
is a kind of stone dais erected in the interior of the sanctuaries dating back 
to the primitive age. Remains of six mandapas have been found, four of 
them sheltering sninadropis. One, a perfect masterpiece of seulptare, 
covers a stoneslab engraved with an inscription from the reign of king 
‘s'anavarman (beginning of the VIIth century A. D.). On the edge of the 
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roof of the dais are seen small niches containing human Sgures, being 
‘exact counter parts of the so-called Kudlus, 80 chuneteristic of the Pallava 
art of ancient Indin, ‘The basement of the sunctunries were often elabo- 
nented projecting angles, the 
8 broad deani- 








rately shaped in terraces with riehly orn: 
ip to the eutmuce commencing wit 





Aight of steps les 
cireular stone slab, 

‘Who exterior of tho walls was provided with pilustors which, however, 
projected but fecbly from the sufico ; they divided tho xurfueo in equal or 





unequal spaces, ‘The pilasters wore ornamented with patterns of garlnd 
or pontls, In the center of the wall one soos the already moutionod 
representation of au edifico in reducod seule or of human or divine Sgures 
standing or sitting in niches. 

‘The reductions of 
are of grent importance as they may give a faithful iden of what the 
architectural style, precoding that of the primitive nrt, was like. Somotimes 
these reduced edifices represont “Akis'a Vimina"—hoavenly palices-— 
showing divinities and adoring figures seuted in them, (Lu this connection 
it may be re-called that the state funeral cars used for Royul cremations in 
Bangkok do also represent Vimnas, but their shape is quite different from 
those depicted on the walls of the sunctuaries treated in this work), 

‘Tho profile of the lower part of the sanctuaries, studied by 
‘M, Parmentier, shows no loss than sixtoon different patterns but is 
generally of a very mediocre artistic effect. ‘The uppermost part of the 
‘basement is sometimes provided with small niches, containing human heads 
or faces soon in three-quarter profile, like the Kudus of the Pullava art, 
referred to in connection with the Mandapa, 

‘Phe entrance to the sanctuary is flanked by columns and superposed 
by @ lintel of type I, IL or V, covered by an arch inside which is seen a 
reduced edifice or, as in the case of the famous temple, called Maha Rosei 
(The great ascotio—S'iva), the figaro of a divinity. 

‘The blind doors are also fanked by eolumns and superposed by 
archos, ‘The piedroits supporting the lintel and framing the entrance lent 
themselves admirably to inscriptions and thus we find them very often 
covered with detailed inscriptions the contents of which have been of the 
‘utmost importance to historical research. ‘The entrance of the sunctuay 
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could be closed by heavy wooden folding doors; of exactly what shape and 
decoration it is dificult to say now, but the blind doors may here give us 
some clue, also the stone circlets on either side give us an idea of how they 
‘were manipulated into position. (Most likely these doors resembled the 
resent day temple doors of Siam.) 

‘The columns were neatly always round in shape; octogonnl ones, 
however, are nlso found, as already stated in the beginning of this revie 
It mny be added that not all the sanctuaries were provided with blind 
doors, 60 for instance in buildings with superstructures, consisting of 5-6 or 
more tiers, there are no blind doors, also that in the other type of sunctua- 
zy, where the tiens are few but well accentuated, one sees small edifices in 
reduced veale placed on the corners of the base of each successive tier. 

Decorntion is not much in evidence, besides that already mentioned, 
and iu many eises the walls of the sanctuaries are absolutely naked, 
However, it is quite probable that the wall surfaces in those far away days 
looked eutirely different from what they do to-day, being coated with a 
Kind of sculpted plaster (akin to that we find in débris at Phra Patom 
wnd Pong Tik, which rougbly belonged to the smo age as the primitive 
art of Cambodia). It is also possible that the wall surfaces were decorated 
with paintings. 

Representations of arimals are somewhat rare with the exception of 
‘the Makara ; the lion, so dear to classic art, is seldom depicted. 

‘The building materials consisted of well made bricks held together 
by a peculiar binding material the nature of which, as in the caso of the 
Cham temples, is still n secret to us. 

The stone used was a kind of schist, and it is a very evident that 
the artists of the primitive art style were not yet so skilled in treating it as 
those of the later classic art period. Stone was only used for lintels, door 
frames, columus and the interior erooks supporting the wooden ceiling. In. 
rare cases a sort of white laterite was used as building materinl instead of 
bricks. 








After this very detailed description of the style and the construction 
of the sanctuaries, belonging to the so-called primitive art and architecture 
of ancient Cambodia, M. Parmentier, on the following 192 page of his book 
treats the most important temples or groups of temples classified under the 
above nomenclature, 
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is tive art were all—more or less— 
situated ailjacont to the rivers and watoreonses of wncient Cambodia, ‘This 
is in contrast to the edifices of the clussie age whore wo tind a considerble 








numbor erected in the midst of the jungle ov on the tops of almost inuccoss 
ible mountains; vie Koh Kor, Banteni Chmar, Pro Vihox, Wat Wu 
(Basse) a0. Tho most important group ix that of Sambor Pret Kuk—- not: to 
| Sambor on Mekong whieh lieve an afluent of Stung Sen, 
eu punt of Can 









Do eonfused wi 
hich coming from the or 
ital iu the lower portion of the ‘Lonte Sup, the great iaulandl 





nets win wud vanning 





vouth, ompti 
Jako, ‘This important group or groups, of temples, now partly overgrown 
with thorny jungle, probably lay inside the cavthen ramparts of an antique 
city of no menn size, Some of the temples found Hove, and there ix a vast 
namber of them, date buck to the tin 
A.D.) and show « Stivaite cult as, wecording to an inpeription, « lingn of 











of Tanavarman (VIIth contury 


gold wus ndoved in one of them, ‘Three of the lirgest groups wore enclosed 
double encointes of lutorite walls, broken by  gopurax (gate 
Duildings), the walls boing decorated with xculptares of men fighting lions, 
‘Alo eri’s provided with steps of laterite were found the enovintes. 
In ono of the towers (bocuwo nll the smetinries trented here 
fave in reality towers), belonging to the Sambor Bret Kule group, was found 
‘the romains of a benutiful maydapa (which very much resembles a rock 
cat Jain temple nt Khandagur inOrissa— seo St, Nihal Singh's “The chan, 
ing scone in India" p. 45,). ‘The snotuarios are both square and rectangu- 
ar-as well as octogonal in plan. A single one seems to have hnd n roof 
of woo! or some other light inatorial, a thing quiteabnormal in Khmer art, 
‘The towers have generally only one entrance, but iu the northern 











group we find n contin! sanctuary built on a terrace, which had four doors. 

Over the lintel of the chief entrance is soon n relief representing 
flying Apsaras (Celestial female musicians). A statue of a man with a 
horse's hend—a Kinnara—was also found in one of the towers of this group. 
Besides sanctuaries in reduced scale there are also seen “‘vimana’s” repre 
sented on the surfaces of the walls. Furthermore sculptures of human be- 
ings are found such as that of a king, wearing a cylindrical mithra, Ma- 
ny traits are purely Indo-Javanese ond some floral designs find th 
replicas in the grand temple of Borobudur. 

In addition to the edifices already mentioned one finds cellas, small 
xu. 
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‘and square bailt with a at monolith serving as roof. ‘The walls of the cel- 
Ins nre decorated with representations of Rishi's (Hermits), sitting & la 
Javanaise, while the rim of the monolithic roof is provided with four small 
niches containing persons of which only the face and the arms are seen, a8 
were they leaning out of the window. 

‘These persons do not resemble Asintics at all! 

But enoogh of details from this fascinating temple city. Let us 
only ada that in the ease of the majority of the sunctuaries their superstruc- 
tares terminate in ridged roofs with perpendicular gables, while some others 
had a pyramidical top ; also a very interesting lintel of type II (tho three 
lockets) in whose centre is seen represented S'iva's Mukhalingn adored by 
the fourfuced Brahma and Vishnu, below which is seen a long frieze of 
bearded Brahmans doing homage to a king sitting on a throne. 

Tt would demand too much space to follow the author in his des- 
cription of the rest of the monuments treated in this book and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to a brief mention of the most important ones. 

Tn the vast delta land of the Mekong, otherwise somewhat poor in 
‘Khmer vestiges, there has been found a number of images of a truly fine 
‘workmanship, such as an Avalokites'vara (A Boilhisattva of the Mabiydinis- 
tie cult) which dates back to the period treated by the author, also an image 
of Ums, S'iva's ferocious consort, and two statuottes of the Buddha, sitting 
AVBnropsonne; a Bodbienttva with four arms and a Vishnu wielding 
the bow, which all show a superior conception compared with the often 
stiff and clumsy statuary of the later classic art. 
rasat Bayang, 4 sqnctuary sitanted on the top of « hill and con- 
taining a mandapa, is well worth citing as a fine example of primitive art. 
It is covered with a ridged roof with gables, and has blind doors, its entre- 
pilasters being decorated with representations of edifices in reduced scale. 
It lies to the north of the canal leading from Ha-tien to Chau-doc, i. e. 
between the sea and the Mekong. Asa detail, worth noting here, are 
the human nigas depicted on its lintel, which are recognizable by the 
aureola of the five serpents heads rising behind them. (Such buman nigas 
are also seen represented on the oil paifitings on the walls inside the Enst- 
ern Vib&ra of the grand stipa of Phrapatom—see the reviewer's “Guide to 
‘Nakon Patom” p. 52). Pr . 
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Prasat Ta Nang 0, with its two storeys, resembles very much certain 
Indo-Javaneso edifices at Dieng (Java) ; it lies near the former monumont, 

Phnom Khyang is remarkablo sanctuary built inside a natural grotto 
‘on tho flante of a hill lying roughly to the east of Kampot, Constructions 
of tho latter kind we mire. (Also in Siam, where the only enve temple 
found, dating back to tho primitive at poriod of tho Khir, ix Mun 
Prasnt, noar the conjuction of the Min and Mekong riveri—xeo the 
reviowers “Compliment & 1Inventaire deseriptif dex monuments da 
Oambodge” p. 3.), Other temples sitantod in th coustal region have yielded 
many benutifal iinnges of Bralmanie divinities, but unluckily the snnctuarie 
formerly lying hore have often been completely destroyed by the Annamite 
immigrants, these ratbless annihilators of the ancient Chim and Khmer 
jsntions, who even go so fur as to oblitemte the very place riames, 
(A sinister foreboding of whnt the Chinese influx in this part of Asin 
may evontnally signify to the Indian civiliztion of the retoninder of 
Further India !), 

‘Angkor Borel, lying on the most westernly branch of the Mekong, 
botwoen Phnom Pooh and Chandos, was an anciont capital, its original name 
boing Vyédbapurn, and must be considered to have flourished just during 
the primitive art period, Many beautiful images of the Buddha, an imago 
of the sun god, Siryn, and a number of grotesquo plaster heads have boen 
found here, (‘The Intter probably recembling those found at Phrapatom 
and Pong Tak?) To the south of Angkor Borei are soveral caves with 
sanctuaries built inside, in ono of them was found a statuette of n female 
divinity with four arms, her hands hold attributes which may show that she 
represents a Third, (See Miss Alice Gotty's “The gods of the Northern 
Buddbism’ 

‘Asram Maha Rosel, which lies near Angkor Borei, is » sanctuary 
wholely of stone, and thas an exception from the rest. Also it is still com- 
plete, which is almost unique. Its silhouette reminds one very much of 
certain reduced edifices at Borobudur 

‘We now come to the region of the gront inland lake, It isa curious 
fact that while the west coast of the Inke shows a rich collection of monn- 
ments, dating back to the primitive art period, the region of Angkor is 
singularly poor in_this regard, 
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Following the western shore of Tonle Sap we find, near Pursat, 
Prasat Prah Theat, which is remarkable by its three naves separated by rows 
of columns, thas presenting another exception from the disposition in the 
primitive art. 

Kdet Ta Kam, sanctuary lying N.N.W. of the great lake (and 
N.W. of Angkor) is to be noted by reason of its being whelely constructed 
of Interite, At Vat Khnat, to the 8. W. of Angkor, are found remains of 
six sanctuaries and here was found a replien of the famous co-called 
leprous King ; so far, it has, however, not been possible to fix any certain date 
for cither of the statues so named, though they may belong to tho 
primitive art period. 

Phnom Kulen, is the name of that famous range, lying to the N.E. 
of Angkor, which provided the quarries of the mighty temple builders 
daring the golden poriod of the Khmer empire. Here aro also found a 
number of relies from the primitive art period. At a small rapid, dnlong 
Pong Tai, aro seen in the rocky river bed the sculptures of no less than 
five Vishnus resting on the serpent Ananta, besides numerous Tingas placed 
in rows ; there nre as many as ton such rows distributed over a stretch of 
180 metres in length. One may say that the whole river bed is bedecked 
with lingns over which the gurgling crystal clear waters are forever per- 
forming the boly rite of ablation ! 

On the south western slope of Phnom Kulen, at Sra Damrei 
(Blophant's pond) is to be seen a formidable group of giant stone animals, 
resombling those carved ont, at the same period and belonging to a 
related civilization, «f enormoas blocks at Mavalipuram in South India. 
‘The group at Sra Damrei consists of an elephant, a tiger and two lions. 

‘The sanctuary of Prasat Damrei Krap, near by, shows much simi- 
larity with Obim style, Tt is, however, dificult to prove that the early 
Khmer art was influenced by the Chim art. 

Prasat Andet, standing in a dominating position on the top of the 
bill to the 8. W. of Sambor Prei Kuk, shows, besides fine architectural lines, 
fa very beautiful and human like image of Haribara (the combination of 
Siva and Vishnu). ‘This statue is now in the Musée Albert Sarraut in Phnom 
Penh. In other temples, sitnated in the most northern part of Cambodia, 
on the upper reaches of Stung Sen, but south of the admirable Prah Vihar 
perched on the crest of the Dangrek range (this temple is accessible from 
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Siamese territory by motor car during the dry season from Sisnket or 
Ubon), aro found many fine examples of carved lintels which show x fr~ 


‘ther development in composition und artistic conception in the representa 
cock’ 





tion of flower gatlunds and mystic animals, such as elephants 
heads, illustrating tho fertile imagination of the artists of those fur wwny 
times, 

Prasat Prah Srel, 1» smetmry lying nt the lower course of Stung 
Chimnit, » water course which falls into the lower part of the ‘Tonto Sup 
bout opposite Kompong Chnang, ix romarkuble by the fact that ald the 
ful details of ite decoration have renlly been finished, a very rare 
en towers, 








bea 
thing to bo met with. ‘This snnetuary consists of threo magi 

Prasat Phum Prasat, « sunctuary lying on the upper reachos of the 
above mentioned water course, in n amnll brick tower very woll preserved: 
It shows sculptared leaves in the brick work, another curious feature is 
that this tower was crowned by a pedestal which may either havo held 
fn idol or w linga (Trees of sculptured brick work are also mot with in 
Sinmoso territory, so for instance in Amphoo Sungka, Ohangvad Surin, in 
Prasat Don Ngao (I. K. $01), which the roviower necordingly considers to 
belong to tho primitive art style.) 

‘We have now reached the banks of tho Upper Mekong long which 
wo find many trnoes and relics of the primitive artright up to Savannakhet. 

Phnom Pros, a snctuaty lying to the N. W. of Kompong Cham, on 
the right bank of the river, is built of Interite and dates from tho clnssic 
tart period but its lintels. show tho primitive style euch as tho birth of 
Brahms in the lotus flower and a human Garuda wrestling with rorpents. 

Han Chet, lying to the north of Kompong Char, shows fine chiselled 
brick work, also remains of the spikes, formerly adorning the ridged roof of 
the sanctuary, which wore at first erroneously taken for lingns. (Such roof 
spikes have also beon found in the region to the north of Ubon in Amphoe 
‘Muang Samsib which should indicato that sanctuaries belonging to the pri- 
mitive art wore formerly erected there.) 

Kuk Prah That, « small sanctuary situated near to Han Ohei, is built 
‘of basalt and is in such a complete condition that it could ensily be 
mantled and put up again, (At present its interior is filled with an enor- 
‘mous termit hill.) It resembles Muha Rosei very much (also certain sanc- 
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tuaties at Romlok and Bhuwaneswar in Orissa) as well as the small edi- 
fices represented on the bas-reliefs of Borobudar. (In view of the grent 
nomber of temples in Cambodia which, though at present in ruins, are 
still complete or nearly so, one is tempted to exclaim ‘What a chance for 
‘one of the art-loving multi-millionaries of the United States todo some re- 
construction work for which he would certainly be blessed, not alone by 
the archeologists, but by all lovers of beauty”. The lesser part of the 
wealtlr of some oil-whent or meat “king” would probably suffice to restore 
most of the temples inside the walls of mighty Angkor Thom !) 

‘On the eastern bank of the Mekong, lying 8.E. of Kompong Cham, 
wwe find a group of primitive snctanries enclosed within the rampart of the 
ancient citadel called Banteai Prei Nokor; in some of these are found 
inseriptions from the VIIth century A.D. Several of the towers have six 
storeys and are built in the style of those of Sambor Prei Kuk. Part of 
these fine building have —alas ! — been destrayed,'as so often is the ense, by 
Buddhist monks and used for the construction of their modern temples. 

Going further north and following the course of the Mekong we find 
at Kratié a groap of 8 temples belonging to the primitive art and again at 
Sambor we find a group of 7-8 temples of the same style of art, Sambor is the 
ancient S'ambhupura, once a capital of the Khmer, before they, in the VIth 
century A. D., conquered tho meinlly allied Fa-non, (which sometimes 
‘comprised the whole of present Cambodia plas Cochin-Ohina and perhaps 
the Monam Valley and the Malay Peninsula too). Of specin! interest here is 
‘a beautifully curved lintel with a representation of the Trim@rti and ins- 
criptions from the VIIT-IXth century A.D. At Sambor have also been 
found sovernl relic caskets of stone. (I gather that these resemble very 
much a similar stone ensket found by me in 1917 at Huei Singh, south of 
Sangka, see my “Complément” p. 18.) 

‘At stung Treng, on both sides of the great river, are important 
groups of temple rains dating tuck to the primitive art period. For instance 
at ‘That B& Doom, on the East bank, traces of no less than 20 sanctuaries of 
bricks are met with. Most unluckily the ruins are disappearing as the 
Lao people, who have superseded the original Khmer inbabitants, use them 
‘as quarries for building materials. A carious rock, called Ven Khong, 
which is submerged during flood time, shows several interesting sculptures 
such as two crocodiles, a tortoise and a sun dise and a half moon. | Some 
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very fine lintels have been found at Stung Treng with vepretentations of 
ghthut looking Makars (which remind one of the now extinct monsters 
‘geological periods of our onxth), also statuettes of the gods 





peopling form 
‘Vishyn and Siva and a ved copper image of the Buddha, 

‘The famons Wat Phu nt Champassnk the sext of a former Lio vassal 
Kingdom, io. the town of Champussk, not the texple, also datos from the 
primitive art period neconling to inscriptions from the VITth eontray A.D,, 
‘though the presont fine temple buildings wore evected daring the clussie ngo, 

In mentioning the vestiges of primitive art found in the Chi-Miin 
valleys the wnthor thinks that, apart from some few places named in the 
after following, this part of the sphoro of influence of ancient Cambodin 
itive art, an opinion which 
x mentions only Jan 











wns poor in monuments belonging to the pi 
the reviewer does not quite concur in, M, Parment 
Saphti, nowe Phimun, where there is n lintel belonging to type I; Prasat 
Phum Pong, wt the sources of Tuoi Tap Tan, south of Surin, and the 
Baddhist insoriptions at Zin Khon, south of Amphoe Paktongobai in tho 
Circle of Nukon Rajasima, finally the stono images in Wat Poh and Wat 
Phra Narai in the town of Kort and Bo-Tka, lying to N, W. of Amphoo 
Sungnoen, also in the Nokon Rajasima Circle, ‘The nuthor ix of the 
opinion that the statues found nt Nokon Sritammamt, Vieng Sr, Tulcuapn 
and Jaiyh can hardly be reckoned ns belonging to the primitive ago 
though Fu-nan once extended its sway over those places too, (With regard 
to this the author is, of course, quite right, ‘The images and temples, ax 
for as the latter have been preserved unaltered, partly show the direct 
influence of the Gupta art, which flourished in India from A, D. 820-550; 
partly the influence of the Indo-Javanese art brought to the Malay 
Peninsula through the dominion of Sit Vijaya, see Prof. CG. Candds' re- 
marknble researches with regard tothe Intter’s influence in his “Le royaume 
do Qrivijayn.” The stone images wenring fez-like hend dresses from 
Vieng Sra and Jaiy& are now in the National Musoum in Bangkok : it 
may be added that two such statues have been found in Petchaburi in 
‘Wot Tho). ‘The author further mentions the images and cult objects 
found at Phrapatom ond Suphan which are of Khmer handiwork, he ex- 
presses the opinion that these do not belong to the primitive period, (am 
opinion confirmed by the historical fact that the Khmer did not gain the 
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supremacy in these regoins before about 1000 A. D.). The images and 
alt objects in question mast accordingly be classed under the classic art 
period. 

At Milang Phra Rot in the Changrad Jotburi, have been found 
bas-reliefs with animals, a beautifol female image and a gigantic and very 
realistic linga with its stone receptable for the water of ablution, as well as 
four armed Vishnu. At Dong Lakon, on ancient fortress, not far from 
Nakon Nayok, a very fine head of the Buddha was found (and we may add 
‘the finds at Dong Sri Mohaphit.) These things can hardly be ascribed to 
the influence of primitive Khmer art but mither to direct Indian infuence. 

Nor ave the statues with eylindrical henddresses, found nt Aftang 
‘Si Deh, und the brick building at Sap Chun Phra in the Me Sak Valley 
or the vestiges nt Mileng Pukhio Kao (N. W. of Korat) to be ascribed to 
the influence of primitive Khmer art, (From Prof, Candds’ researches we 
‘must now consider all theso vestiges, as well as the cult. objects and deco- 
mative débris found at Phrapatom, Saphan,- Uthong and Pong ‘Tak as be- 
longing to the so-called Dvaravatt school, which again was an offspring of the 
Gupta nrt and thus independent of the primitive Khmer avt. See Prof, 
Cadés’ “The excavations nt Pong Tak and their importance for the an- 
ciont history of Siam” in “ Jounal of the Sinm Society” vol. XXT, part 3 

‘The inscribed stole at Khan Thevada, Pakmtin and Tham Prasat, 
not far from the first mamed (both of which were found by me in 1917) and 
Tham Pet Thong in southern Nakon Rajasima belong, however, by their in- 
scriptions undoubtedly to the primitive art period. 

‘The author further mentions the inscriptions found in Chandaburi 
nt Khao Rang, Khao Noi, in Wat Sabab and Wat Thong Thua nt Muang 
Khlung and the rains at Phamniap as belonging to the primitive art period 
(date of inscriptions, VITth century A. D.). (But were the inhabitants of 
Ohandaburi of that time at all Khmer® Prof. Cedas in his interesting pa- 
per, published in Bulletin de I'Eeole Frangaise d’Extréme- Orient. vol. 
XVIII, doubts it. They may have been a mixtare of the negrito like 
hong and South Indian settlers for all we know.) 

In the Trocadéro and Guimet Museums in Paris, the museums in 
Lyon, Brest, Saigon, Hanoi and Musée Albert Sarraut in Phnom Penh are 
found a rich collection of fmgments of sculptures and statues hailing from 
the primitive Khmer art period, 
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After this indeed fascinating tale of the geographical distribution of 
‘tho monuments belonging to the primitive art period, M, Parmentier next 
takes up the study of the different phases of this school of art, 

Decoration and seulpture:—Suber in comparison with the exubo- 
tance of tho clase poriod. ‘The hurge naked surfuees, which in our eyes give 
serenity and rest and which ve so chaructoristie of the Tido-Tavanese at, 
fave nlso found in tho sanctuaries of Sumbor Proi Kuk, ‘Lhe protiles of 
buildings, on the other hand, nro moxgre and nowtly straight, ‘The flower 
and leaf motif is much wed ax docorntion on the pilasters nnd the busement 
of the sunctunries. ‘The representation of the bid with outstrecthed wings 
isnlso met with hore, as in anciont India, ‘Lhe artist of the primitive 
period has given to us vemmrkable studies both of flowers, human beings.and 
‘animals, but they all but serve him for decorative purposes, Stylization of 
‘animals and men abound ns decorative means, Men with elephants hend 
who rido on their own trunks, garlands which terminate in ngs, or 
horses or men, is a favoured thome, ‘Tho Mukara is trented in n multitude 
of forms, with or without paws, tmnsformed into a fish with feot or onding 





ina garland, 

‘Thore are ions with parrot's und goose’s heads which again terminate 
in an olephont’s trank! And again winged lions, prancing homes or full 
breasted Kinnaris which support the flonting heavenly palaces; everything 
{s permissible to tho fertile imagination of our Khmer artint. 

It ds, however, to be noted thet the Nagn does not yot play that im- 
portant réle which it has in the Inter classic nge, he bas-relief of tho pri- 
mitive arb finds its highest expression in the many Gnely carved lintels. 
One may sey that the lintel is the glory of the Khmer art. 

‘The statues, or often the rather mutilnted remains of sume, 80 far 
found, give one the impression that in this regard the primitive art was 
perior to that of the classic age, Take for instance that wonde:ful upper 
body of a min with broken arms, which comes from Phnom Da (now in 
Bruxelles), where one admires the bowutifully onrved head with its fine 
regular fentares and whig like head dross, ‘Tho fine images of Vishnu and 
Horihara, as well as the grotesque plaster heads, have already been mention- 
ed. ‘Tho Harihara from Prasat Andet is so far the chef d’seavre found ; 
every detail is here worked out correctly and harmoniously, even to the 
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musculature of its back. None of the statues belonging to the classic age 
can be compared to this remarkable human like image. The few female 
statues found are often of an exquisite charm, the boldly prominent breasts, 
the slender waists and the beautiful pose of the hips proclaim a fine artis- 
tie conception on the part of their makers. 

‘What information do the monuments of the primitive art give us with 
‘regord to the customs, beliefs and civilisation of the Khmer population living 
At that time? ‘The answer is:—Very litte, due to the ubsence of those grand 
sculptures, which, in the classic art, show us the details of contemporary 
life, This is so much the more regrettable as our knowledge of the first 
civilized inbabitants of Cambodia was already very meagre. ‘The physical 
types depicted in the statuary and sculptures, show straight noses, large 
eyebrows and well developed mustachios on the part of the men; slender 
waists and voluminous breasts are characteristic of the women, recalling the 
types known from the scalptures found at Barhut and Gandbira. The 
Hariharw from Brisat Andet represents a very European type, quite un- 
like the broad and heavy featares so common in the images belonging 
to tho classic age. ‘The cnuie of this superiority on the part of the artists 
of the primitive art period, may be that they only had to execute that ideal 
hich had been handed down to them from the original source (the Gupta 
‘art in India) which in matter of time just preceded or was, partly, contem- 
porary to the period covered by the primitive art in Cambodia. 

With vegurd to dress the woman most likely went naked to the 
waist, like the Balinese women still do to day. (And as the Lao girls of 
‘Lap Lao and Loang Prabang did up till quite recent times). The lower part 
of their body was covered by a flowing eurong, tied in « knot in front; 
sometimes a scarf was thrown loscly ovar the breasts. The use of the scarf 
‘was, however, of more recent origin and it is never depicted on the statues, 
‘Their hair was made up in a tall chignon (not unlike that of the Lao and 
‘Mon women of to day) ; a single female statae wears an aigrette in front of 
hor chignon, 

‘The male dress of those times consisted of the Indian languti rather 
‘than the Inter Cambodian ampot (phanung). ‘The male headdress was a fall 
chignon, encased in a kind of helmet or mukuta (crown), sometimes rising in 
tiors, or « eylindrieal fez or mithra, The images of Vishou and Haribara 
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generally wear the Intter kind of headdress, while S'iva has the tall chig- 
non of an aseatio, 

Some of the stringe head-dressos worn hy the personages occupy 
ing the representations of edifices in veduced seale, which deck the walls of 





the smetuatios iu Sambor Prot Kuk, resemble very mueh those one sees in 


Tndi Djago nd Pauetawn in Tava or the Rpsuns of Po Klang Carat 





famous temple) iu Champa, Some of the male figures wen heal dees 





kin to the nutique Phrygian bonnot, while among the femite ones wee ween 
both tho mithn and tho mukufa, The mith often remind ono of the 
Denutiful ones found among the Royal Chim treasure ab ‘Ciuhani ox, to 
take» more modern similitudle, tho embroidered eps of the Indian chettys. 
(The mithra or tall bonnet ix who soen on the images from Vieng Siw and 
Potehaburi.) 

‘The author conclides that the origin of thexo kinds of oud -dresses 
in to be sought in the art of the Pallavi, which no doubt: ix quite ndmisi- 
ble, The eylindical, hend-dres, common during this poviod, Veh-VILEth 
century A. D., in Cambodin, appears two centuries Inter in Champa, Sinn 
and the Malay Peninsula, but it is not met with on tho bus-reliefy of Ang> 
kor, ‘The primitive art doos not reveal anything wbont the common hnbi- 
tations, moans of transport and very little about arms or musical instra- 
ments, (Tho plaster covers of the smotunsios of this period could porhaps 
have given us valuable information in thin rogard but they have nearly 
everywhere disappeared.) 

‘With regard to religion it seems that Brahmanism predominated. 
Hotibara, this carious dual divinity, reprosonting Vishnu and S'iva in one, 
was especially honoured. (Does this cult not represent an endeavour to- 
wards monotheism) Representations of Sliva and the Lingn ure few and 
only six statues of Vishnu have been found. Buddhism is only represented 
by some rare images and very few inscriptions, 

OF the lingas one represents, no doubt, one of the oldest pioces 
found in Cambodia, it is very realistic and its accompanying divinity, an 
clegant goddess is wearing a mithra. ‘This piece, together with two other 
lingas, also very antique, come from the now Annamitized part of 8. E. 
Cambodia, 

‘The fow octogonal towers at Sumbor Prei Kuk were probably devoted 
to the cult of the lings, A cave at Phnom Da contained several lingas, one 
xxI-1. 
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of which was of an enormous size, S'iva was often represented as « 
Dvarapila (Door guardian), armed with the tris'ila and the elephant hook; 
some representations of S'iva show the god in a resting position. Umi, 
Siva's S'ukti (female counter part), the only goddess about whose identity 
we are certain, is charucterized by the demon buffaloe's heal and hors on 
Which she tramples, She is fonr-armed and wears a mithra, two of her hands 
hold shield and sword. Only four or five of her images have been found. 
Ganes'a, Stiva’s son und god of wisdom, is represented by a few 
statues, he is sitting and has elepbant’s feet, like the statues found in Java, 
(Bee the Ganes’s in the Bangkok Museum which hails from the sune island), 
A large group of smiling goddesses may be attributed to Lakshmi, goddess 
of love, but the loss of their arms prevent any exact identi6cation, 
Haribara, of which seven images have been found, always wears a 
fox or mithra ns hend-dres, Sometimes the right half part of the image 
vepresents S'iva, the left Vishnu. The part representing Stiva is then 
clothed in a tiger skin while Vishyu’s portion wears the sumpot. Even 
Sivw's third eye ix sometimes depicted. In Siva's hands is the trident, 
hile Vishpw’s hold the chakra and the elab. (A propos of this third eye of 
‘Siva it will be recalled that some extinct species of suurians had a third. 
frontal-eye!) Rare statues or heads of fourfaced Brahmés, hailing from the 
Primitive art period, have also been found, but none of Indra, who is only 
seen on the sculptures. On the other hand there bas been found an image 
representing either Sirya, the wan god, or perhaps it is Skanda, S'iva's 
second son and god of war. A human figure with a horse's head represents 
probably Hayagriva, We also know a number of unidentified statues, 
especially of women, many of which are of quite a fine workmanship, ‘The 
sculpture, representing the nino divinities, is also known from thix art 
peviod. Of the images of the Buddha, a single one may be anterior 
to the VIIth century. One is struck by their uniform style and sober 
costumes; some of the images are of stone, others of bronze, and they all 
‘wore a smiling and benevolent expression. (To the student in Siam, who 
only knows these images from the illustrations in the present work, they pre- 
sent much likeness with those found in Phrapatom and Lopburi, which in 
style must be classed under the Gupta art. Note here especially the ar- 
rangement of the bhiksbu’s robe with the oval hem almost reaching the feet, 
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an identical armmgement found in the images of Siam and Cambodin of 
that period, 10 for instance the headless Buddha in the Lopburi Museum snd 
the, nl headless, Buddha from Vat Romlok, now in tho Albert Sumas 
‘Masoum.) ‘The images of the Buddha sitting & Ynepéonne reeull very 
anuch thove found in Java (as Well asint Phrupatorn) ; such images wre rnrely 


met with in the cusie nyo. 
Brouzo iimges representing Boddhinettivus, such nx an Avalokites’yn= 





awand a Maitreya Buddha, lave also been found, Another Avulokites'varn 





thas four wud still another even eight arms, In front of the Intter’s chiguon 
iv placed a small image of Amithbha Buddha, A very interesting find ik 
also a matrix for ex-votos, where the figures are nll female! 

‘Mho cult took place inside the sunctinriex in whose center the somn- 
wsdtin with its busin for receiving the lustrn! water, which, after the site had 
‘boon completed, mn out bebind the image through w beak shaped conduit, 
Tn tho conter of the somnsiitr wns n eireulnr hole into which wox put into 

“position the, gonerally standing, image of the god. 

Poshants, (Siumese:—Hin bot) stone slabs with rollers for preparing 
n kind of powder with which the holy imnge was smeared have wlso been 
found at the sanctuaries, (It will bo recalled that the show eases in the x0~ 
tunda of Phrapatomchedi contain a great number of these poshants.) 

‘Wo now come to the question of what relutions had tho primitive 
art of the Khmer with the architecture of same kind found elsewhere? 

‘To be able to answer this question we must examine the historical 
data so fur collected. ‘Tho first Khmer Iring, who has left inscriptions, is 
Bhavavarman I, the liberator of the Khmer from the yoke of the Pu-nn 
4n the second half of the WIth century A.D. During the interval of the 
reigns of Juyavarwan I (867 A. D.) and Jayavarman 11 (802 A.D.) there is a 
long silence, which can only be explained by the oceurrence of eivil warsand 
fighting against Malay invaders (the latter were probably expeditions sent 
by the emperor of S'rivijayn to whom Cambodia most likely and for quite a 
time had to pay tribute as a vassal state), With king Jayavarman II, 
however, begins the grent golden age of Cambodia, So far no date permits 
1s to fix the construction of any of the buildings, mentioned in this work, 
ptior to Bhavavarman I or, say about 650 A.D. ‘The art dominating the 
period between Bhavavarman I and Jayavarman II belongs to the so-called 
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primitive art and with Indmvarwan (877-899 A.D.) we find a completely 
new and entirely different style of architecture, as well as in sculpture and 
statues, ‘The problem is what kind of style did Jayavarman IT adopt after 
having liberated and unified the empire. 

We have seen that the primitive art excelled in isolated buildingsand 
‘that only few monuments admit a complicated plan (like those of the classic 
ge). _ Another feature was the curioas manner of construction, the interior 
of the cella or tower rising wp in a dihedral or pyramidical shaped tract 
which did not at all correspoud to the exterior form of the sanctomry. The 
‘superstructure was, as mentioned elsewhere in this review, covered by the 
arched roof of bricks with perpendicular gables, the back of the roof being 
provided with w spiked ridge. The only entrance to the sanctuary was on 
the nurow side of it and generally faced east. ‘There were two types of 
Aecorntion, one having its wall surfaces ornamented with representations of 
edifices in reduced scale, but otherwise sparsely decorated, another kind of 
sanctuary provided with blind doors had a more prodigious decoration. ‘The 
Jntter type lone seems to have influenced the so-called art of Indravarman, 

Primitive Khmer und primitive Chim axt seem to be very little 
eluted to each other but, on the other hand, the enbistic Chim art (a 
‘successor of primitive Chim art) does resemble primitive Khmer nrt, as well 
1s the Indo-Javanese style ; still there are important differences which sepa- 
sate thom, In its details primitive Khmer art shows strange resemblances 
‘to the art of the Pallavas; frst of all in the decoration of the sub-basements, 
in the lintels (type 1) und in the head-dresses of tho prineipal divinities, 
though the Indian art possesses elements quite unknowg to primitive Khmer 
art, ‘The Inter Hindu art, however, shows in the style of its gopumns a 
striking resemblance to the primitive Khmer temples, and here we find 
again the arched roof with the gable and spiked ridge. In conclusion M. 
Parmentier is of the opinion that none of the different styles cited above 
are in close family with each other, but the undeniable strong resemblance 
in many of their details go to show that they were all derived from a com- 
mon form which has now been lost. A finger point in the right direction may 
be the edifices in reduced scale, the vimiine’s or floating palaces, already 
mentioned several times in this review. ‘The study of these peculiar edi- 
flees, especially of those which deck the panels of the walls of the Sam- 
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of two dist 





bor Prei Kuk sinctnaries has resulted in the fi 
One, of rectangular shape, ix 
tions and a cradle shaped arched of with two gables, Tb is richly deco- 
mated, the center of it boing occupied hy figures, often whole xeenes axe de- 
picted, including sitting or standing porsous wearing tall head-dvesses, It 
is to be noted that the Hiutel is never mot with in these representations of 
yoluced edifices, In the second typo the tympan is either veeupied by Inu 
man figures or, in some enses, is quite empty, 

What is the interpretation of thoxe ropreventat 
Often they look like were thoy flouting in the air with birdy and winged 
monsters flying xound then. ‘Zheir style too ix not identical with that of the 
sanctuaries of the primitive art, being single storeyed, while tho latter 
always have several storeys. MC. Parmentier explains that they give us the 
primitive nspect of those buildings whose final evolution has been revented 
to us in the brick sinctanries of the VI-VALLth century, ‘The next question 
is:—What country and what civilization was the home of the constructions 
represented in the edifices in veduced soule? ‘Tho reply is ditlioult, No 
doubt other still more primitive buildings, constructed of light materials wud 
Duilt in tho mannor of the primitive sunctuaries in India, precoded our 
“yeduced edifices”. ‘They may have been made of wood and envth mixed 
with chopped straw as tho Arabian terraces revouled in the bus-reliefs of 
Borobudur, A ourious fenture of the edifices in reduced woale is the pre: 
sence of windows which in the later styles are unknown (with exception of 
the gallexies where they often nro blind), ‘The typo of figures appearing 
on the tympans of the edifices wre not met with in the primitive art, nor 
in Indravarman’s art, but they reappaw in the classic art style of Bayon, 
Possibly the Bayon school of artists borrowed them from, what M. Bar~ 
mentior hereafter calls, the Pre-Aimer art. 

‘A comparison between pre-Oham, pr 
pre-Pallava art gives nogative results. “However, elements common with 
the Indian substratum are found in the representations of the three 
animals ;—the lion’s head io the center flanked by two makaras which, further 
developed, has given the Pallava art its ‘Diruachi, the Khmer their lintel 
and the Chim their apsis. ‘The idea of employing plaster or stucco, 
wherewith to cover the brick walls in the primitive art period, is a direct 


not types:— 
single storey building with two axinl projec- 











ns of oilifices? 
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heritage from the most primitive stage when the walls were made of a 
skeleton of beams filled out with a conglomerate which did not present a 
suBliciently even surface for the artists to work on. Remains of such 
Duildings are still found in the dry climate of Russian Turkestan, 

‘The result of these studies on primitive Khmer art shows that 
during the VIIth century A.D. a uniform civilization extended over a 
region at least equal in size to that of classic Cambodia, even extending 
farther to the east and west, but less well established in the territory direct- 
ly sitanted to the north and south of the Dangrek chain and in the Man- 
Chi valleys. This civilization was brought to old Cambodia (or Fu-nan) 
by the sea way, ascending the rivers and penetrating far into the interior* 
‘of the country, ‘The prevent Gochin-China was at that time an integral 
port of this domain of civilization. Certain seulptures found in Malaya 
‘and Siam testify to the near relations between the colonizers of the diferent 
parts of Indo-China, 

‘The Cambodian empire, at its height of glory and power, showed 
rather a lack of interest in the southern part of the country and from the 
1Xth century we see those building activities, which resulted in such 
splendid stone monuments asthose of Angkor, turning more and more to the 
N. W. part of the empire, between Tonle Sap and the Dangrek chain. The 
luck of interest in the Southern parts may have given rise to that fomous 
division of the country in the “Tehon-la of water” and “Tehen-la of land” 
met with in the Chinese chronicles dealing with ancient Combodia, 

‘This tromafer of the center of the Khmer civilization coincides with 
a marked change in the religions beliefs and ceremonies, The cult of 
Hariharn disappears before tho more gross S'ivaism, the costumes of the 
divinities and the customs of the people changing at the same time. M. 
Parmentier finishes by saying:—“This examination of the primitive 
Khmer art may have helped to lift a corner of that veil which hides the 
secret of the transmission of the Hindu thought to the Extreme Orient 
‘and shows how incredibly it has been transformed by the coming into 
contact with the different peoples, which were enlightened by its mys.” 
‘With which words the reader no doubt will agree. 

‘And herewith let this interesting and illuminating work be re- 
commended most heartily to all ardent etudents of the past of Cambodin, 
a past which, toa great extent, is also the past of Siam. 

Te is needless to say that a thorough examination and classification 
of all the Cambodian monuments still existing in this country would give 
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us valuable data both for the stady of the art and arebitecture of ancient, 
Siam and for the genoral history of Further India, May tho means fox 
this mach needed work soon be availible! 

Tn the ease that such work were taken up, tho classificition of the 
Khmer monwnents would natunlly follow the lines drawn up hy M, Pav- 
mentior und it might bo useful here, ina few wortls, to indiesto the arox 
Where mounments belonging to the so-called primitive axé are most likely 
to be found. As itinn well known fact now thit the Khmer dit not 
‘ecome dominant in the Menain Valley before et. 1000 A, D. it follows 
‘that thero will be néxt to no chances of finding any such monuments in 
that area. Moreover as the buildings and vestiges dating buck to the 
time of the primitivo art, so fn found in tho civeles of Ohantaburi, Prachin 
and tho Sak Valley, do not belong to that school of art our seareh will Lo 
exclusively confined to North Rastera 

As will bo seen from the smvey made by M, Parmentier this view 
is also shared by him. From my own researches, undertaken daring a 
sojourn extondiug over more tin 10 yous, I ata, however, inelined to 
Delieve that the number of sanctuaries belonging to the pri vt, is 
larger than that given by the Jewnod author. Besides thoso alvenidy men- 
tioned by BM. Parmontior I should thas ndd the following :— 

Changvad Udon, 

Dong PuTa (Complément p. 7), whore the standing image, ns far 
‘as momory serves, belongs to the primitive art. 

Ku Muang (Compliment p. 11), a brick sanctuary with door frames 
of sandston 

Changvad Khukhan, 

Prasat Thong Lang (omplément p. 12-18), thea brick towers 
standing ou a terrace of sundstone. ‘Though the lintels represeut a modi- 
fication of type ILL those towers may perhaps dute back to the primitive 
art period, 

Prasat Nong Pen (Complé:nent p. 13), a monument analogous to the 
above mentioned. 

Ban Prasat Jo'r (Complément p. 17), a brick sanctuary with door 
frames of sandstone, may also belong to the primitive art period, 

‘Changvad Surin, 

Prasat Ban Sanom (Complément p. 17), @ brick tower with door 
frames of sandstone, 

Prasat Sre 0 (Complément p. 18), a brick tower. 
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Huet Singh (Complément p. 18), already referred toin my commen- 
taries on p. 14 of this review under Sambor. 

Changvad Kalasin 

Ban Muang Sung Yang (Complément p. 24), a brick sanctuary with 
stone soalptures. 

‘Changvad Mohasarakam. 

Ka Kho Kat (Complément p. 24). The brick tower fonnd here seems 
to belong to the primitive art too, 

‘This additional note is only given here with the reservation of a 
later correction ns, at the time, when I wrote my “Compliment & I'Inven- 
taive dexcriptif des monuments du Cambodge pour lex quatre provinces du 
Siam Oriental"(1919) I was, of course, not yet conversant with the 
theories now put forwurd in such a convincing manner by M. Parmentier, 





Bangkok, the Ist June 1928, 
‘Burm Sepexrapes, 
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Notes: April - June. 
The Council has met on four occasions during the sceond 
quarter of 1928, 





Mexnensmr, 

‘The following have been elected to membership during the 
period :— 

April 4th—Mr. Curtis ©, Williams, 

May 9th—Dr. Hans Koester, Phya Sarasastra Sirilakshano, 
‘Mr. Norman Sutton, Mr. H. EM. Martin, Mr, M, 'T. Colchester, Mr. 
E. O'Brien Hoare, 

Jane 6th—Dr. Kuroite, 

Tune 27th—Mr. J. 8. Hoekman, Luang Thurakich Phitan, Mr, 
A. T. Oldham. : 

‘Tae Couxom. 

Mr. E. Wyon Smith accepted a seat on the Couneil in the 
poriod under review. ‘To the regret of his colleagues Mr. Browitt- 
‘Taylor, who had served on the Council for some time, felt compelled 
to resign owing to pressure of other duties His resignation was 
received unwillingly and the hope expressed that at some future 
date Mr. Brewitt-Taylor might see his way’ to again assist the 
Council in its deliberations. 

‘Tae Hovorary Tarasvner, 

Tho Honorary Treasurer proceeded on leave during the quarter, 
and Mr. le Mey very kindly consented to act for him during his 
absence. 

‘Twenry-Formm Axwrversiny. 

‘Tho question of observing the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Society has been under discussion at’ more than 
one Council Meeting, and a Committee consisting of the President, 
the Prince of Kambaeng Bejra, Prince Dhani Nivat, Phya Indra 
Montri, Dr. Hugh MeCormick Smith and tho Honorary Treasurer 
‘was appointed to consider the matter. 

Tn connection with the above-mentioned anniversary it was 
agreed by the Council that it was desirable to examine the financial 
position of the Society, and the following members of the Council 
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oro appointed a Committee for that purpose :—Phya Indra Montri, 
Mr. RS. le May, the Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary. 

This Committee reported at the Council Mecting held on Jane 
Gth, and it was unanimously agreed after discussion that the Finance 
Committee be appointed to act permanently, and that proposed 
expenditure should be inspected by them before going forward to 
the Council for sanetion, 

‘Tho Financo Committoo have discussed varions methods by 
which the Society might become possessed of its own home, this 
boing considered « suitable way of marking tho twenty-fifth anni- 
vernary of the foundation of the Society. ‘This project is boing 
further investigated, and the Council have loft the subject in the 
hands of tho Finance Committee for the time being, in the hope that 
this Committee might be able to formulute a plan which would lead 
to the Society acquiring a pormanent home, 

EXomanars, 

Tho Exchange Committeo have held two meotings and pro 
pared a now list of exchangos. ‘This was cirenlated to all mombors 
of the Couneil at the meeting on 6th June, 

Rovat Batavia Sootery or Ants aNp Levens, 

‘The President reported at the May Council meoting the pro- 
coodings at the celebration of the 180th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Royal Batavia Society of Arts and Letters, detailing the 
various functions he attended during his visit to Batavia, as the 
delogate of the Siam Society. ‘The President added that: he had 
been elected to Honorary Membership of the Society, and brought 
greetings to old friends on the Council and the Society, from Mr- 
(now Sir) Josiah Crosby. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the 
President for his services, by the Council. 














Naronat History Museux. 

Following the receipt of a letter from the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, the Couneil resolved to approach the Minister of Commerce 
and Communications with a view to the Natural History Museum 
being incorporated with the Economic Museum of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Communications, For this purpose the Natural 
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History Committee have been asked to draw up a new report, and 
the Committee has been enlarged by the appointment thereto, of 
Dr. Hugh McCormick Smith and Mr. A. Marcan. 

Stopy Srorioxs. 

The Section of Fine and Applied Arts held an interesting 
session on Saturday May 19th at the Society’s Rooms, with the Presid- 
ent in the Chair. Mr. le May was the lecturer, and his subject was 
Chinese Porcelain, An ardent collector for many years, Mr. le May 
has made an extensive study of his subject, and his paper was listened 
to with interest by a large gathering. A number of pieces'of proce- 
Jain were on view, and served to explain points in the paper. 
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Annual Report for 1927. 


‘The year 1927 has been one of importance in the history 
of the Society, and of more than usual activity. 

On two occasions His Majesty the King, the Patron, with Her 
‘Majesty the Queen, honoured the Society by being present at mect- 
ings : at one held in June in the Council Room of the Royal Institute 
under the auspices of the Natural History Section, and at another 
in December. The latter took place in the Isaravinichaya Hall 
of the National Museum, and was arranged ‘by the History, 
Archaeology, Philology and Literature Section, The thanks of the 
Society are again due to H.R. H. Prince Damrong, the Vice-Patron, 
for allowing the Society to meet in the Royal Institute, 

Following the demise of Queen Sukhumal Marasri, the 
Council sent a letter of condolence to H.R. H. the Prince of 
Nogara Svarga, Honorary President of the Society, and at a later 
date the members of the Council attended at the Dusit Maha Prasad, 
and laid a wreath before the Urn. 

Mewnensure. 


No addition was mado to the list of Honorary or Correspond- 
ing members in 1927. 

During the year the number of Ordinary members elected 
was 23 as compared with 30 in 1926 and 47 in 1925 (the year when 
24 members of ‘the late Natural History Society were elected 
members of the Siam Society as a result of the amalgamation). 

Against the 28 elections there were 16 resignations and 25 
removals, while the deaths of two members, Messrs. R. C. Edwards 
and H. Jagd, have to be recorded with regret. The ordinary mem- 
bership of the Society was thus reduced by 20. 

‘The Membership at the Ist January 1928 was as follows :— 

Honorary Corresponding Life Ordinary 
21 12 b 199 
making grand total of 283 ae compared with 253 in 1926, 260 in 
1025, and 238 in 1924, 
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‘Tre Couxon, 

‘There have been various changes in the Couneil in the twelve 
months under review. Mr, L, Browitt-aylor, Dr, Hugh M. Smith, 
Mr.W. H. Mundie, M.J. Burnay and Prof. M. Bréal have beon on leave, 
and Mr, A. Marean and Professor René Nicolas have been elected to 
Mr, Schastian having proeoeded on leave, M, J. Burnay 
e the latter went on leave, 


the Connei 
was elected to act as Librarian, and, si 
Mnjor Ladell has acted for him in this important office, 

‘Thirteen Comeil Mectings wore held in 1927, 

Soveral matters of importance have buen considered by the 
Council during the year, With the sanction of the Couneil and at 
the request of the Naturnl History Section, the Prosident forwarded 
petition on the subject of the preservation of the wild animals of 
the country to be laid before His Majesty. ‘The Couneil received 
aroply from His Majesty's Principal Private Secretary to the effect 
that by Royal Command enquiries had beon addressed to the 
Ministries concerned, asking for their opinions and suggestions as to 
the possibility of an enactment, ‘The Council has kept in touch 
with the authorities in nofghbouring countrios where enactments 
having similar objects aro in foreo, with a view to collecting infor- 
mation to be placed at the disposal of the authorities here at the 
appropriate time. 

Of far-reaching importance has been the decision approving 
the proposal made by Mr. lo May that the compilation of a Siamese 
English-French dictionary be undertaken. ‘The Council appointed a 
Committee with power to co-opt members, and this Committee has 
begun the groundwork of compilation, ‘The Committee is at present 
constituted as follows :—Prof. G, Coeds, Chairman, H.H. Prince Dhani 
Nivat, Phyo Indra Montri, M. J. Burnay, Major Erik Seidenfaden, 
‘Mr. R, &.le May, all members of the Council ; H. H. Prince Bidyalanka- 
rana, Luang ‘Thurakich, Phra Pramonda and the Rev. Brother Hilaire. 
B. H. Prince Dhani Nivat, as Minister of Pablie Instruction, has 
Kindly promised to obtain, if possible, the financial assistance and 
general co-operation of the Government. H.R. H. Prince Damrong 
has very kindly allowed the staff at the Vajiravudh Library to 
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assist in the preparatory work, and the Ministry of Public 
Instruction has presented the Committee with two copies of the Pada- 
aukrom, the offical dictionary of the Ministry. A beginning has 
thus been made of this much needed work, but many years must 
elapse before the dictionary in its final form will be ready for 
publication. 

Another important subject considered by the Council was 
tho establishinent of a Natural History Auscum, aud a Committee 
consisting of Dr. Kerr, Prof. Morrison and Major Ladell was ap- 
pointed to draw up a note embodying suggestions as to the main 
ptineiples to be adopted for this purpose, 

‘The rapidly growing library has received much attention dux- 
ing the year, and the efforts of M. J. Burnay and Major Ladell axe 
very evident in the improved arrangement of the ever-increasing num- 
ber of publications reecived by the Society. In this connection the 
Council have appointed a Committeo to examine tho whole question 
of exchanges with Foreign Societies, and to report to the Council 
thereon, ‘The Committee consists of Prof G. Caxdés, Mr. R, S.le May 
and Major Ladell. “ 








Cononzsses. 

Invitatious have been received for the Society to be repre: 
sonted at the International Geographical Congress to be held at 
Cambridge in 1928, at the Congress of Orientalists to be held a 
Oxford in 1928, and at the Congress of Historical Sciences to be 
held at Oslo in 1928. Arrangoments have been made for delegates 
to.attend these Congresses on the Society's behalf. 

The Society was directly represented by M. J. Burnay at 
the centenary celebrations held in Paris in October in honour of 
Marcolin Berthelot. 

Onpiary Generat, Meeriva, 

‘A general meeting took ptace in December when Professor 
René Nicolas read a paper entitled “Le personnage du singe Hanuman 
dans le Ramayana siamois” Three short scenes illustrating the 
chief sides of the character of Hanuman, performed by members 
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of the Krom Khon Luang, who were graciously lent by His Majesty 
for the occasion, added greatly to the success of the leeture, which 
was delivered at tho National Museum, 


The Natural History Section. 

‘This section held three mectings, the first in March 
when Dr, Morrison read a paper on the Mieroseopie Inhabitants of 
the Canals of Bangkok, At this meeting, De. Hugh M. Smith having 
resigned the leadership of the Section owing to his leaving Siam for a 
protracted period, Dr. A. FG, Kerr was elected in his place, ‘The 
‘second meeting was held in June in the Couneil Room of the National 
Institute, when Their Majestics were present, H. M. ‘The King 
took part in the discussion following the veading of a number of 
short papers by Major Ladell, Dr. Morrison, Mr, Marean, Dr. 
Korr, and Mr, Aagaard. ‘The evening was a notable one in the 
annals of the Society, ‘The third mooting took place in October 
when Dr, Kerr, the seetion leader, luctured on Koh ‘Tuo, an island, 
in the Gulf of Siam, 


Seotion of History, Archacology 
Phitology ani Literature, 

‘The first meeting of the Section was held in July, when 
M. J. Burnay read a paper on Siamoso Phonetics and Siamese 
History, prepared by Prof, G. Coodés and M, J, Burnay. 

‘Who second meeting took place in December at the National 
Museum, when Professor Ccvdés ectured on the excavations made 
by the Royal Institute at Pong Tdk in Rajaburi Provinee. ‘Their 
Majesties wore present at the meoting, at which H.R, H. Pritice 
Damrong presided, and a large audience gathered to listen to the 
account of the discoveries and to the lecturer's survey of the history 
of the monviments which originally occupied the site now being 
excavated. u 








Section of Fine and Applied Arts 


With the concordanee of the temple authorities and under the 
leadership of Mr, RS. le May a very successful meeting was held 
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in June at Wat Benchamabopitr. H.R. H. Prinee Damrong related 
the history of the site on which the temple stood from early times 
to the present day, and subsequently aceorpanied the visitors 
round the gallery of images of the Buddha behind the Bot. 

‘Tas Jounvan 

‘Threo parts of the Journal were ised during the year, Vol, 
XX, part 3, and Vol. XI, parts land 2 Vol. XXI, part 3 was in 
the press at the close of the year. 

Vol. XX, part $ contained a note cin the Emblem of the Society 
with an explanation of the motto chosen to accompany the design, 
This part also included a paper on the Manners and Customs 
of the Chinese people as revealed in historical narratives and novels, 
by Phya Indra Montri, and a paper upon the Relations between 
Holland and Siam which had been read by Mr. Blankwaard at a gen- 
oral meeting of the Society held in April, 1926, In Vol. XXI. part 1, 
publication was begun of some of the letters and proclamations written 
in the English language by King Mongkut, edited by Prof. Coedés, and 
the paper on * Le thédtre d’ombres au Siam” read by Prof, Nicolas at a 
general nesting of the Society in February, 1926, ‘This paper was well 
illustrated. Dr. A. F. G. Kerr continued the notes he contributed to Vol. 
XVIII of the Journal on the Lawé of the Baw Liang plateau, south- 
west of Chiengmai, the instalment being devoted to the vocabulary 
collected by the author in 1922, and to a description of the Lawa of 
Kinburi Provinee, also accompanied by a vocabulary. In Vol. XX, 
part 2 the second instalment cf the English correspondence of 
King Mongkut appeared, and contributions by MM. J. Burnay and 
G. Ceedas on the phonetios of old Siamese. 

‘Two Natural History Supplements were published during the 
year. Vol. VIL, parts.1 and 2 included papers by Dr. Hanitsch on a 
collection of Blattidae from Southern Annam, and Lt, Col. Fraser's 
notes on a collection of Dragonflies (Odonata) from Siam, 

Professor Conds edited the Journal throughout the year, and 
Mr. E. J. Godfrey continued to act as Assistant Editor, in charge of 
the Natural History Supplements 
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Fiona® Stamensis Exonenanto, 

It was uot found possible to proceed with the printing of 

Part IIL, of the above work in 1927, owing to the late arrival of the 
manuseript from Aberdeen 


EXxourstons, 
‘Yo the regret of the Council it was not found feasible to 


avvange excursions as in the preceding year, It is hoped, however, 
that at least two will be arranged during 1928, 





Guts, 


‘The following gitts have boon received during the your for the 
Society's library : A history of Ratburi provines in Siamese, printed 
in connection with the Lumbini Exhibition, and presented by Phya 
Gadadharabodi; “An Asian Arcady” (The Land and Peoplos of 
Northern Siam), presented by the author, Mr. R.S, lo May; A Guide 
to Bangkok, presented by the author, Major Erik Seidenfaden; and a 
set of photographs taken at Wat Benchamabopitr on the occasion of 
the visit of the Section of Fine and Appliod Arts, prosonted by 
Chin Ngi, tho photographer of the Royal Institute, 


‘Sratemenr or Account. 


Thore was a slight decvenso in nett receipts during the year, 
attributable to the fact that the Dansk Samfund gave up its lease of 
part of tho Society's premisos in April and to a small drop in the num- 
bor of subscriptions collected. Larger expenses than usual in con- 
nection with the library produced an increase in expenditure, with the 
result that the balance to be carried forward ia ‘Tos, 1,748.62 as 
against Tes, 2,480.44 last year. 

‘The sales of Journals and Craib’s Flora of Siam shown in the 
balance sheet were mainly effected by Messrs, Luzac & Co, of London 
and represent sales over a poriod of approximately two years up to 
the middle of 1927. 

In addition to the balance mentioned, there is also a sum of 
‘Tes, 350 outstanding for subscriptions due, as against Tes, 925 last 
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Year and Tes. 1,500 in 1926. ‘The substantial decreaso of the sum 
outstanding under this head is due to the fact that by virtue of the 
rule providing for the removal of members on failure to pay their 
subscriptions a considerable number of names have been removed 
from the list of members. 
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Additions to the Library. 


Peniopicars. 


Man, Vol. 28, Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6. 

Nove Acta Regine Sccietatis Scientiaram Upsaliensis (Volu 
men Extra Ordinem Editum 1027), 17 volumes. 

Bibliotheca Universitatis Liberae Polonae, Fase. 18. 

“ Koloniaal Instituut” 1927, 

Bulletin of the School of oriental Studies, London Institution, 
Vol 4, part 4. 

Rendiconti, Seria sesta, Vol. II, Fase. 5-6; 7-10. 

Acta Orientalia, Vol. 6, part 4. 

Atti dells Societa Italiana, Vol. 56, Fase, 1-2, 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Vol 26 
Nos, 158, 154, 155. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. 22, No. 6. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 10, No. 4, 
pp. 181-206. 

Extréme Asie, Nos. 19, 20, 21. (Nouvelle Série). 

‘Videnskabelige Meddelelser, Bind 23, 84. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 48, No. 1. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch, R A.S, Vol. 4 part 3, Vol. 5 
part 1, 2, 8 

Journal of the R.A.S. of Great Britain and Ireland, 2nd, 
Quarter, April 1928, 

Mitteilungen, Jahrgang 30, 1927. 

Zeitschrift der D. M. G., Band. 82. 

Madrid Filatélico, Aiio 31, Num. 3492, 

The India Forest, Vol. 54, No. 3, March. (Presented by 
Mr. D, Bourke-Borrowes). 

Journal of the Bombay Branch, R.A. S. Vol. 3, No. 1-2. 
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Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums, Vol. 12, 
part 5. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol. 17, part 2 

‘The Record, Nos. 26, 27, 

Roport of the Royal Survey Department, for 1925-1926. 


Books, 


Kon, Vor, Koloninal Instituut, Gids in het Volkenkundig 
Musou, Vols. 8, 4 4 

Apuntos sobre Coniferas, by Dr. ©. 0, Hossous. 

Loganincens, by Dr. ©. 0, Hossous. (From “Revista del 
Contro Estudiantes de Farmacia, Ano II, No. 6.) 

Estodio Comparative de la distribucion geografien de las 
plantas oficinales, by Dr, ©. 0, Hosious, (From “ Revista del Centro 
Estudiantes de Farmacia, Ano III, Nos. 9, 10.) 

Measurement of the bases of Siam, by Col, Phya Salwidhan 
‘Nidhes, A. M. 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archncology for tho Year 
1926, (From the Kern Institute, Leiden). 


Narorat History Sgorioy. 


‘Tho Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 84, No. 4, Vol. 35, 
Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4. 

Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, Nos. 2703, 2710, 
2714, 2720, 2721, 2723, 2724, 2725. 4 

Smithsonian Institution, U, 8, National Museum, Bulletin 
Nos. 142, 143. 

Record of the Australian Musoum, Vol. 16, Nos. 2, 8, 4. 

‘Treubia, Vol. 7 Supploment, Liv. 1, Vol. 9 supplement, 
Vol, 10 Liv, 1. 

Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, Vol. 32 
Nos. 3, 4. 
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Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, New Series, 
Vol. 1, No. 1. 

Spolia Zeylonica, Vol. 14 part 2. 

Record of the Indian Museum, Vol. 29, part 4. 

Bulletin of the Bingham Oceanographic Collection, Vol. 1 part, 
3,4, 5, Vol. 2 art. 1, 2. 

Biological Revjews, Vol. 3, No. 2, March 1928, 

‘Le Gerfaut, 18° Année, Fase 1, 1928. 

Bulletin du Jardin Botanique, Vol. 10, Liv. 3-4, 

Proceodings of the Boston Society of Nat. History, Boston, 
Vol. 38 Nos. 8, 9, 10, Vol. 39 No. 1. 

Oceasional papers of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Vol. 5, pp. 285-246, 

Journal of the F. M.S, Museums, Natural History section, 
Vol. 14 part 1. 


Booxs. 


Contributions to the herpetology of the Indo-Australian 
Region, by Dr. Malcolm Smith (From the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Socioty of London). 


Stamesr Booxs. 
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Full List of Members of the Siam Society 
on August Ist. 1928. 


Patron 2 vu. His Majesty the King, 

Vice-Patron H.R. B. Prinee Damrong Rajanubhab, 
Honorary President H.R.H, Prince of Nagara Svarga. 
Honorary Vice-President... H. R.H. Prince of Kambaeng Bejra, 





Honorary Members. 


H. R. H. The Prince of Jainad 
HH, Bidyslankarana 
W. J, Archer, 0.36.0, 
E. . Stuart Baker 





South Africa. 
6 Harold Road, Norwood, London. 








Dr. 0. B. Bradley Berkeley, California, U.S.A. 
Miss E. S. Cole St. Joseph, Mo, U.S. A. 
Sir'J. Crosby, K.n.E, G18 .. HB, M. Consul-General, Batavia. 
Profesior L. Finot ... su. Ecole Frangaise d'ExtrémeOrient, 
Hanoi, 
Ronald W. Giblin ... w+ efo Guthrie & Co,, Ltd, Whittington 
Av., London, E. ©. 
Count Gyldenstolpe su. Royal Natural History Museum, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
J. Homan van der Heide... Bemmel, Holland. 
Dr. H. Campbell Bight .. Radley House, Winchester, England. 
A.J. Tewin e vu. ¢[o Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 
London. 
©. Boden Kloss... +. Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


5.0. Moulton... va. Kuching, Serawale 
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Right Rev. 
Bishop R.M.J. Perros ... Bangkok. 
HO, Robinson F. M.S, Museums, Kuala Lumpur. 





Ottery St, Mary, Devon, 

‘Thereaway, Graffham, Petworth, 
Sussox. 

Dr. Paul Tuxen sss Royal Danish Library, Copenhagen. 

W.A. Graham, ves Blush Manor, Dorset, England, 

Dr, Maleolm Smith Lane End, Putney, 8. W. 18. 

Sir Waltor Williamson, cate, —¢/o Lloyd's Bank, 6 Pall Mall 





Sir Ernest M. Satow 
Sir J. George Seott 








London, 8. W. 1. 
Corresponding Members. 
Cable, J. A. ves Golfers’ Club, Whitehall Court, 
London, 8. W. 1. 
Craib, Professor W. G. ws. University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Cabaton, Professor A. ws. 0/0 Ecole Nationale des Langues 
Orientales, Paris, 
Michell, J. a0 ve: 2 Oakhill Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
‘Nunn, W. tae «++ Dacras Hall, Ponteland, 
‘Northumberland. 


Palle, Professor, Conte, I. ... R. Universita, Bologna, Italy. 
Potithuguenin, P, 74 Rue St. Lazare, Paris, France, 
Stirling, G. ©, B. vss Mansfield, Rosoville St., Jersey, O. I. 
Sowell, 0. A. S. South Avenuo, Rochester, Kent, 
Smyth, H. Warington, cat, .., Dept. of Mines and Industries, 
Pretoria, Transvaal. 








Tow Sin Ko... ss: ¢fo Archaeologiéal Dept., Mandalay, 
Burma, 
Life Member. 
James, Dr, ER .. Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Mass, U.S. A. 
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Ordinary Members. 

Name Local Address® 
Aagaard, C5... ++ Samsen Water Works. 
Albritton, E.G! Chulalongkorn University. 
Andersen, Lt.-Col J. P. Ayndhya, 

‘Anuvad Vanarak, Phra... Forest Officer, Korat. 

Ardvon, G. H. e/o Siam Commoreial Bank. 

‘Aran Rakss, Phra . Forest Department, 

Asinis, Dr R. German Legation. 

Atkinson, RD. Messrs, Tilleke & Gibbins. 

Atkins, EB. D. Anglo-Siam Corporation, Ltd. 

Bain, W. Borneo Co, Ltd, Chiengmai. 

Bangkok Christian College ... Pramuan Rond. 

Barron, P. A. R Borneo Co,, Ltd., Paknampoh, 

Baudart, C. A. City Engineer, Ministry of Interior. 

Béguelin, C. Dept. of Public Health. 

Bauman, C. T. Standard Oil Co. of New York. 

Bhakdi Noraset, Phyo Nai Lert Store, 

Bharata Roja, Phya vw» Chulalongkorn University. 

Bibliothdque Royale du 

Cambodge, Pnompenh. 

Bisgaard, L. Siam Electric Corpn., Ltd. 

Bjérling, O. East Asiatic Co., Ltd. 

Blankwaardt, W. ... Société Anonyme Belge. 

Boran Rajadanindr, H.E. Phya Ayudhya. 

Braham, N.C... s+» Borneo Co, Ltd., Lampang. 

Briindli, H. .. Royal Irrigation Department. 

Bréal, M. . Est Asiatique Frangais, Chieng Rai. 

Brewitt-Taylor, L. . Bombay Burmah Trading 
Corporation, Ltd. 

Brooks, G. R. wus Meklong Railway Co., Ltd. 

Broun, J. | Menam Motor Boat Co. 

Bullock, J. C. 1. Anglo-Siam Corporation, Ltd. 





Burnay, J. (Elon. Librarian)  Suriwongse Road. 
‘All addresses are in Bangkok, unless otherwise stated. 





Cambiaso, S. 
Campbell, (Mrs.) M. R. 
Corthow, Dr. M. 
Chalaré Lobloesan, 
HS, H. Prince 
Carroll, Randolph F. 





Charbrelan, A. G. EJ. 
Chapple, E. 


Charon Snidvongs, Luang. ... 


Chorin, (Pore) L. A. 
Christianson, H. 


Cxdds, Prof. G. (President) 


Colley, N. G. 
Collins, (Mrs.) E, 
Congdon, B. D. 


Cook, Sir Edward, 0.8.1, 018, 


Conltas, W. W. 
Cranmer, 0.G. + 
Colchester, MT... 


Daruphan Pitak, Phya, 
Davy, EB. 


Dhani Nivat, H. H. Prince ... 


Dharmasakti Montri, 
H. EB. Chao Phyo 
de Jesus, F, G. 
Decamps, A. 
Dunn, James 





Duplatre, L. 
Daubourg, (Mme.) 
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Royal State Railways. 
Rama I Road. 
Klong Toi. 





Bang Khun Prom. 
Amnoriean Consulate-General, 
Rio do Janeiro, 
c/o Messageries Maritimes, Singapore. 
Bombay Burmah Trading 
Corporation, Ltd: 
Royal State Railways. 
Assumption College. 
East Asiatic Co., Ltd. 
Royal Institute. 
Siam Architects. 
Srirajo, 
Chulalongkorn University. 
Ministry of Financo. 
vs HB, M, Legation, 
+. Steel Bros. & Co,, Ltd. 
. Bombay Burmah Trading 
Corporation, Ltd., Chiengmai, 











.. Forest Department. 
Barrow Brown & Co,, Ltd. 
Ministry of Public Instruction, 


Nang Lorng. 
Sian Electric Corporation, Ltd. 
. Est Asiatique Frangais, Chieng Rai. 
. jo Hongkong & Shanghai 

Banking Corpn. 
. Appeal Court (Ministry of Justice). 
Hotel Royal 


| 
, 








Eliot, Sir Charles, 6.0. at. 0. 
Bilis, Dr. A. G. 
England, J. E. 
Eskelund, N. 





Faculty of Science 
Fisher, H. 
Foro, E. 
Foster-Pegg, H. 
F. M.S, Museum: 
French Legation . 








Gadadharabodi, Phya 
Gairdner, K. G. 


Garrett, H. B. 
Gayetti, Dr. C. 
Geake, F. H. 
Goo, ©. D. 
Gilmore, W. M. 
Godfrey, E. J. 
Gould, A. N. 
Gowland, G. H. 








Greon, Axel 
Grenard, J. “ 
Groundwater, ©. L. 
Grat, Comdr. W. L. 
Grat, Edmond 


Haines, W. 
Hale, A. H. 


Hammond, A. R. 
Hart, W. 
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.. cfo Foreign Office, London, 

. Rockefeller Foundation. 

. Anglo-Siam Corporation, Ltd. 
British Dispensary. 

. Chulalongkorn University. 
Anglo-Siam Corporation, Ltd. 
Fine Arts Section, Royal Institute. 
. LT. Leonowens, Ltd., Lampang. 

. Kuala Lumpur. 

. Bangkok. 





. Phya Thai Road. 
. Bombay Burmah ‘Trading 
Corporation, Ltd. 





. Chiengmai. 

. Yawarad Dispensary. 

. Government Laboratory, Singapore, 

. Royal Irrigation Department, 

. Royal Army Survey Department, 

+++ Suan Kularb School. 

+. Borneo Co., Ltd., Raheng. 

.. ¢fo Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia & China, 

.. Royal Irrigation Department, 

clo Banque de I'Indochine, Saigon. 

Royal State Railways. 

jam Electric Corpn., Ltd. 

Siam Electric Corpn,, Ltd. 


.. Bombay Burmsh Trading 
Corporation, Ltd. 












.. 476, Rama I Road. 

Bangkok Christian College 

Internationale Crediet en Handels 
Vereeniging, Rotterdam. 
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Havmillor, RP... vee Muang Tin N. Ts, Bannasan, 
Healey, E. 2 jam Architects, Samsen, 
Haworth, R. A. Livesey... Chulalongkorn University. = 
Hicks, J. : s+ Borneo Company, Ltd. 
Hoare, E, O'B, . Borneo Company, Ltd., Chiengmai, 
Hornet, Dr. P. . Légation do Franco. 
Honso, 0.5. ws sev Ministry of Commereo & 

Communications, 
Hockman, J. 8. sas Ministry of Justice. 
Hols, H.M.B. va. Tndische Hout Maatschappij. 
uber, H. J. W. . Dutch Legation. 4 
Hurlimann, Dr, 
Inglis, Ms sus 6/0 Whiteaway, Laidlaw, & Co. 

Calcutta, 
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Lomsak* 
wy LJ. Ronnins, 





1 





‘This jowney, undertaken during Junmay 1928 by Mx, R. W. 
Aston and ayself, for Jack of preparation was not a scientific ex- 
pedition, Unfortunately, beounse the district is wild and unknown, 
and hag only been very roughly surveyed, It might haye beon 
ossible W obtain some interesting and valuable mmicieal details ” 
concerning thy lie of the hund, but our only fustrument aport from a 
compass was a thermometer which exme town untimely end, ‘The 
Jowney wus rather an eevand of justice, A British Shan subject of 
the Lonnak district wax accused, with others, of gang robbery, and 
Mr, Astou was requested to go theve to be present at his trial, 
Lomsak ik nob at all an accessible placo—aud in the past ab 

any rate it had a bad reputation, Mv, Wavington Smyth says ‘it ix a 
Aistrich rich im minerals, but cursed by fever and dacoity.” 
Geographically, it lies, together with Petchaboon some 40 miles to 
the south, in a long narrow valley enclosed by high hills to the east 
and west, ‘The valley is shut in by the Loi hills to tho north, and only 
‘open in a sinall gap to the south near Betehaboon where the Menai 
Sak flows ont, Tn the rains it ix possible to vench Lomsake by this 
river, ‘The only flat land route is through Potehaboon, entering the 
gup in the hills by a track from Ban Bunnag near the northern 
railway line, and according to report this way is hot, uninteresting 
and a hunting grounds of daeoits, ‘The only relatively direct routes 
Aare east from Pitsanuloke, crossing the hills which eau sometimes be 
dimly seen from the railway; and these routes are two—one of 
them difficult: but straight, and the other easier and more cireuitous 
ning a Tittle north though Nakon Thai, We went by the 


~~~ ois paper was read ats meeting of the Study-soction of ‘Travel 
‘aud Twnsport in March 1928, 
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nfrayuented straight rte, uel against the advieo of government 
Smicals in Pitanuuloke, and returned by the Nakon ‘Thai route. 

We wore able fo make a fairly detailed sketeh may of the 
country we pussed through anv Uhis may he of Thelp to any suber 
aquont travellers, Alsy several very es centres for shootings 
fy certain glamour about the journey, sineo 
report of villagers wee wore the first Kurmpeats 
























according te 
ever to eras these hills, 


train to the 
some hones before a chilly 
made, We lad asked for oar 
we 6 eéelock: in tho morning, ut it was two houen Tater be 
Taat of them turned « 
the heat of the st 
originally hoon offered. ws, but in view 
also the sloweness of travelling hy el 
‘Pho direction was due to Uhe village of Wang 
‘Tong in Anupite Ba Mak, sonte 15 milee wveay, On the way the 
eof a aarshy stream, where a number 
30 people and all the baguaygo—for 
the adiirable sum of one tial, Wang ‘Tong wax Ue coal boginlg 
of the Tere we picked up a fresh company of 25 carriers, 
Cultivators coneriptod in the dintriet, to go with an all the way’ 
Wo stayed the night in a large and well buill: ample 
jth a hand of Laos who were returning to their villages aftor 
walling pig in Piteantoke, Ban Wang Tong ix clove to a river the 
wextne of whieh we followed up for wome days into the illn: it ix 
focally known as the Kwas Wang Tong, (an tho ofleal survey map 
marked the Klowg Ta Poa), aud isa tributary of the Nan River, 
flowing into it just north of Pichit. 
site 


‘The new carriers look up their Joads and inoved off at dawn: 
thoy looked and afterwards proved to bes very good lob of men 





ror gives ane by 
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Jokes and shouts were continually passing down the long straggling 
file of them, ‘There were a few small villages near Ban Wang 
Tong: then the country became broken with the begimings of 
forest. At Ban Nok En, famous for peacock, we took on the kaam- 
man to he ow guide — a taciturn old mau who always wore a fw 
cup like w polar explorer. ‘The ronto crossed several streams mute 
ning in deop gullies, calling for a steep scramble down and up. 
Tho latter part of the morning we traversed light bamboo jungle by 
a rocky rising path, Wayfarers weve few —a solitary gendarme, 
and a party of priests, even thoy carrying the universal and essent- 
ial Knife of the jungle. We camped for the day under a tangle of 
bamboo by the sido of a rocky stream, Hoy Kai, which close by 
had boon dammed by w stout barrier of wood nud earth to form a 

+ pleasant little lake, 








Iv 

‘The uoxt morning Mr, Aston was feeling nnvvell, and decided 
to romain in camp for the day. ‘The carriers wore agrecably sur- 
prised by the news, ‘The morning passed with a little shooting for 
the pot; but the many dosivable imperial pigeons about per- 
versely Kept to tho very highest trees In the afternoon 
the Kannan said there should bo wild duck by the river, the 
Kya Wang ‘Tong, to the south of our camp. According to him the 
journey was only 30 sen but actually turned ont to he over three 
mils. ‘This iy rathor typical of the average country-man’s amazing 
vagueness as regards distauco : time too—he has no use for hows 
and only distinguishes between early inorning, when the sun is going 
up, wela puen when the priosts eat thoir last meal of the day about 
11 oelock, and afternoon when the sun goes down, ‘There wore no 
duck, but there was a wild and magnificent waterfall where the path 
net the river, A concave natural dam of rock, almost a perfect semi 
cirele in shape blocked the river, which plunged down 40 or 50 feet 
in the middle of the curve, Below it broke up into a dozen awift 
channels, joining again half a mile away to reform the main stveam 
which then flowed on through a thickly wooded valley, When we 
arrived a fresh water cormorant leisurely spearing fish from a rock 
was the only inbabitant—uutil he was stalked and shot ‘The river 
was alive with leaping fish, 
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The track even at this early stage: of tle 
of being little usel: over rocks where the 
clattering it, was an indeterminate 
ex of tall girth-high grass (very ple 
) it was quile overgro We ae 
combined bh hy the side of a stream, ‘The usual 
plan of march we followed was tix: to be off'at dawn ant de four 
oor tive solid hours, with short rests, before breakfast-tilfin about 11; 
after that another two or three milder hours before camping for the 
day. Evening marches were avoided heeaus: of the difficulty of 
choosing a ground and setting ap eamp in the gathering darkness, 
‘Whis elay, early fu the afteruoon we emne toa wide strewn Which haul 
to he forded unforbunately at the sume time thata great herd of water 
juffaloes was ermssing in the opposite direction, ‘They with thei 

fal unintolligent. eyes stared vacautly at ux We 
hrdson succeeding days being driven in forsale at Pitsanuloke, 
Law herdsmen, very sturdy fellows, wer well arued—sone with bam 
doo eras-bows and the others with daugorons looking Hlintlock guns. 
Shortly after we camped for the day on the bank of on river, the 
Kae Wang Tong, close by the small village of Ban Pak Yang. ‘he 
villagers, of the Kurat Law type, saw their first Europeans. As we 
wurde in there was a general retirement into the houses from the 
shelter of which we were the subject of much pooping serutiny, But 
w very small iufaut was left deserted in the middle of the compound 
he gave ove look and thon ran away with a howl of terror. ‘Chia 
thawed the social ies, ani wo found the people quiekly friendly. Our 
Iuals ane awning wore pitehol on a great flat rock by the village 
water plucs,, Hore the elders paid us « visit of inspection, the mon 
vory interested in our guns and elvctric torches, and the women in 
the vatied contents of our baskets — one olil Indy wanted to taste a, 
piece of soap until the cook tld hee she would die an untimely 
death. In the ovening the maidens put flowers in their hair in our 
honour, long hair piled up in the Lav top knot, when they 
came down for water with pails and clusters of globular narrow 











hooves of our little ponies 
smudge, andl in several stretel 
seunt: in the: 
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necked pots, Tt was diffieult to extract any definite information 
from the villagers about the route abel: th 
ledge was only few 





rudins of ki 





Wwe 





‘The rainy season ents thent off froin 
‘Whey showed us. flood 





ll conininieations for months at a tin 
marks high up on trees rowing 
then the 
impossible 


viver_ hanks, although 
was shallow and vonning in mpids, It was qnite 
avigation and the people had no boats, ‘Phere was 
the Jow rmnble of another waterfall in the distanee, upstream, We 
were then probably qnite 2,000 up, but the night was hob 
oranse aw peak just ahead the Khao Kayang cut us off from the 
north-enst win, 


the stec 
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‘The next morning the villagers with bhuikets romnd thelr 
shoulders wore huddled over litle fives ax we passed thromgh in the 
chilly how fore dawn, Going due east, wo evossed over a high: 
shontder of the Khao Kayang, Te vose up on on left to a long knife 
eilge crost thickly wooded to the top: the early stn hyought ont the 
colours of the leaves-beight reds and browns and yellows mottling the 
green colours lost in the glare of midday, ‘The track was fairly open, 
going through tall feathory grass likw suuall bannboo shoots, Here, 
and all along the ronto, there were oceasional sinall_ ygremps of tenk: 
trees We dropped down into w little enp in the hills, after passing. 
waside track lending north to Nakon ‘Chai, ani came tothe Kwae 
Wang ‘Tong again and the village of Pooy, where we camped. . ‘The 
river here dropped in another fall of great beauty, It easended 
down in half x dozen places, Below the fall tl many deep 
pools, whore the river tumbled through rapids, very refreshing for a 
plunge after the morning's mareh.. ‘Phe main stream here appeared 
to turn rather to the north—till now we had heen going ronghly 
parallel to it on its north bank—and the track went on sbrnight 
across the fall. 

‘Phis was December 31st, the last day of 1927. For New 
Year's Day we proposed a holiday—an arduous holiday in seaveh 
of krating, the Asiatic bison, ‘The phn yai bun of Pooy, a reat 
Inunter, wax consulted, and promixed to show us kraling grounds 
on the far side of the Khao Kayang. At dnsle I took a canoe, hol- 
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owed from a single tree trunk, and paddled gently down the dav! 
caing viver as the surromding ill turned to indigo, Tn the fea- 
thered overhanging bamboos on the banks sleeping birds woke at the 
light splash of the paddle with disturbed eries and a faery of wings, 











VIE 

Tho krwling eluded ws, thoagh we had Che Darren satine 
faction of secing their tracks, Th was a 14 hour day of walking, or 
rather pushing and stmnbling, thigh wild vss bamboo jungle 5 
and the only wayfarers wo mob were & barking deer and a great 
Pack make, But thore was w consolation, At dawn we liad elimb- 
ed the steep southern slope of the Khao Kayang 4500 fect up- 
‘Through a break in the farther hills a great stretch of country was 
spread ont: straight in the eye of the sun, ‘There was the Tomaak 
valloy, hiddon in mist through which a thread of river showed, and 
past it, the distant hills edging the nerthern end of the Korat pla- 
teau, And all about the Khao Kayang were other rolling hills don- 
oly wooded to their crests like great waves on a green wea, TL wits 
a sudden glimpse of the wild heart of Siam. 

After dinner that night we found that the carriers, who had 
oon talking with the villagors during our absoneo, wero rather 
alarmed at the prospect of the noxt two or three days’ maveh 
if we kept to the original track, which went straight ovor the fall at 
Pooy, They suid it was reported—none of them, not even the kamnan 
guido, had beon further than this—they said it was reported that 
the track was overgrown and mountainous and infested with tigers, 
and now abandoned in favour of a more cirenitions and slightly eas- 
ier route, We had to rely on local aid, so s new guide from the 
village was taken on and with regrot that wild sounding route was 
deserted. 












vit 

‘The roundabout way proved later to be wild and difficult 
enough, First, from Ban Pooy we struck north to north-east for 
‘some six or eight miles, finally losing our river the Kwae Wang 
Tong, before turning cast again. A part of the track was over 
laterite and shadeless pa koke forest where all the trees seemed 
shrivelled up by the heat, But later going steadily up wo struck 
xm, 
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dense Forest and frequent streams, With hardly a break this dense 

forest was with us for the next two days. One cunping gromd 

was hacked out of thick undergrowth and snrronnded hy « primeval 

tangle of thick creepers,” It was alnost physically impossible to 

xbraggle more thana yard or two from the path, and the jungle 
ne down like a wall a yard from the end of one beds, 











Ix 

Té seemed that villages could only exint where there was a 
natnral thinning of the forest, We passed two the next day :, the 
first carly on was Ban Sam Pak Peow where there were some 20 oF 
30 Init, Thlookedd quite flourishing in spite of the ixolntion, Onr 
ion by a unanimous impnlso downed their loads and bolted into the 
houses to buy tobacco and drink; it needed some persuasion to 
vont them out, ‘The people were very shy of us Breakfast 
later was in the ed of © rocky stream closely surrounded 
by. great treex Several parties of tailless monkey inspected 
ww disapprovingly and moved away deliberately, and a greater 
Hornbill croaked in the distance, Walking up the bed ‘of a 
tributary stream away from the men we cane suddenly on three 
oxtromely surprised small boys, who clutched their knifes for a 
inoment and then bolted, Close by was the second village, very 
tiny and poor looking, where—as indeed in most of the others—the 
villagers refused to sell us chickens to replenish our depleted lander. 
‘The chickens were much more valuable to them than  satangs, 
Then followed what seemed at the time quite an epic adventure, 
We plunged suddenly into the densest jangle finaginable and went 
for hours without a glimpse of the sky in a green twilight, The 
track was cumbered with fallen trees and hanging ereepers, and was 
tangled with huge stems of the giant banboo evossing at all angles, 
as if a crazy giant had been practically investigating the theorems 
of a humonrous and ultra modern geometry. In one or two places 
there was a musty.smell in the air where some animal had passed. 
Bat we heard nothing: the still silence of the jungle was close about 
us, and the noise of our passage only seemed to accentuate it, ‘The 
harp poles of the carriers were continually catching in the vegeta- 
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tion, Riding was impossible; and the ponfox hud to be pulled 
through openings and over fonr foot tree (runks, ALont three in 
the afternoon, alter climbing np and down the channels of severn) 
waterless streams, wo came to Huey Sai, where we camped hye 
tiny cleaving on the bank, ‘This was the wildest place, far from 
1 matted undergrowth, 
swith fresh tiger lineks, 





any village, hemmed in by great trees a 
‘The sandy edge of the stream was mute 
‘That night the men Aid nok spread fur and made their fires ina 


compet, rol group. 
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‘ho noxt day's jomney was a little ension, ‘The thiek jangh 
Dolt of the provions day was on the hill Khao San Koo and we w 
now desconding ite furthor slopes. A side tek appeared which 
the guide anid led to a Meo village, Int this was too far away’ for 
investigation. ‘Those hills are probably abont ax far sonth nx the 
Meo tribe ever come, though Mr. Graham mentions that in recent 
years they have begun to penetinte in this distriet from thy 
usual north-enstern territory, Aftor a Tittle stretch of once eultivat- 
ed land, now thickly over-grown with a stubbort 
bush, wo passed a deserted village, Ban Khek Noi, with only the 
stark house posts standing up mournfully in the wilderness of 
undergrowth. » Near here the path joined with the abandoned. divect 
tract from Pooy. ‘Then, quite suddenly, we emerged into an up- 
land grass plain grown about with groves of tall pine trees. ‘The 
day's march had boen very short, but the seont of pines was xo 
rofroshing a change after the rank jungle smell of the last laborious 
days, that wo mado camp at once. It was cold in the evening, and 
rained a little, so a luxurious blazing fire of pine logs was made, If 
this place were accessible it would form a most admirable hill 
station, We gtiessed its height to be about 8000 to 8500 feet. 
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4 The noxt day we came to precipitous foot-hills edging the 
Lomeak valley, It was obvious that we were approaching eompara- 
tive civilization again, ‘The track broadened and became well worn, 
‘and villagos bogan to appear — prosperous villages decently fenced, 
‘The first was Ban Nai Yao where there was a stream flowing be- 
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(above) A. camp among pine trees on the Lomsak side of the 
hills. 


(below) The hills looki ast from the Lomsak valley. 
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taveon very steep hanks; the carriers erossed on an airy single plank 
bridge, but we on the ponies preferring fording to such a hazardous 
patti nearly came to grief down the muddy hanks wet from the pre= 
vions night's rain, Followed Ban Tung Sumor and a steeteh of 
fields, and thon a switehbaek of rocky hills, Looking baek we saw 
the high range we had eros with early morning clouds hiding the 
peaks; ahead and heneath ws was the valley of Tomnsak, —Aftor an 
awinding gulley with the 
track first on one bank and then on the other: ina fow miles we 
evossed and reerossed forty tines, But finally cane the big 
of Ban Huey Lam, where wo stayed in the sala—onr first root for 
many days. i the evening wo were objects of grout interest to the 
villagers, who made demands on on slender medicine chest for 
virions ailments, ‘The local hen players provided a little concert 
in onr honour, and received rewards of whisky neconling to their 
inerite, 

‘The next morning there were only a few miles of vice fiolds 
to Lomwk, whore we stayed in the gnest house of the Wild ‘gers. 

Of Loman, a quiet little up-eomitry town, there is not much 
to say. Stevenson says somewhere “ It ix better to travel hopefully 
than to ative,” and our hopes had been fulfilled by the laborious 
ioneney, At present the town is quite eut off from the world by 
the surrounding hills; but one day whon the railway reaches up 
through Betchaboon thore may be a difforent story to tell, ‘The 
valloy is’ woll cultivated and sooms fertile: and amorig the hills 
Tusefous. grass all the year round which should make it an 
excellent cattle rearing country. 

(Lantern slides of the route wore then shown on the seveen.) 














ardnous mnoming we reached Hey La 
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XU 
Our return journey to Pitsanulok was by the moro frequented 
route, officially a ang Luang, northward through Nakon Tiiai. This, 
though fot quite 40 wild and mountainous as the ontward route, was 
in one way more interesting, since it gave n glimpse of typical way 
favers on a Siamese country high-way and of local traffic, shoulder 
borne, in various and diverse commodities 
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XU 

We left Lomsnk in a motor Ins, and went north some 15 
miles along a bumpy vond to old Lomsak, Tom Kuo, At Lam Kao 
there are the vnins of a few old tomples, but they are of no grout 
architectural interest, 

Here we took on fresh carviers, since one first men, all of 
whori were cultivators, had had to huey Inek to their fields in the 
Pitsanuloke district to finish harvesting their view, The tek from 
Tom Kao turned north-west arid after n streteh of paddy fields we 
were Koon among the hills again, We passer an elephant hauling tim 
were frequents and ab 














dor, Parties of blusclvl Laos, mon anil wom 
many places there were little provision shops, way side restaurants, 
which did profitable business with onv hig party, We camped by a 
stream, and inthe evening shot doves and pigeons for the pots 
XIV 

Tho next morning the guide warned us that halts must be 
chosen with discretion sinee there were long xtrotches not erossed 
by any streams, ‘This was tre of the grentor part of the way ; in 
marked contrast to the ontward route where there were streams 
every few miles, We heard the pleasant ‘elock-clock’ of pack 
catttlo bells, and passed a long train, nearly a 100 head, going with 
ompty baskets for salt to the famous wells north of Nakon ‘Thai, 
‘There wero constant partios of carriers returning with heavy londs 
of tho salt. Often in these abrupt foot-hills, the slope ix like the side 
of a house: it must be no pleasant task to Inbour up and down them 
with burden of 40 or more pounds ab each end of one’s shoulder 
pole. ‘The forest here was quite open, but close ahead was a thickly 
wooded hill, the Khao Sam-moun, a shoulder of which we went over 
the next morning. At many places were rough pig corrals made 
pf bamboo. ‘The pigs are driven in great hens through the forest, 
and the herdsmen have to be continously watchful to prevent stray- 
ing. At one recently used corral there were mystic symbols of 
white paper on posts to keep tigers or spirits away during the night. 

xv 

‘The track rose steadily and it was soon obvious we were 

already some thousands of fest up from the “Spanish beards” of 
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(above) ‘The waterfall at Ban Pooy on the Kwae Wang Tong. 
(Selow) A halt in thick jungle near Ban Pooy. 
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moss hanging down from the upper branches of tall trees, One 
could imagine Drake's men, the other side of the world, pushing 
throngh just such forest in equatorial Amorica to inake a surprise 
tack on the Spanish dons, With the Khao Sam-meun behind us, 
we came to a coutry of a kind we had not seen before, Tt was a cup 
in the hills grown over with thick tall elephant grass; but there was 
view for miles round and the ple had all the air of being toem- 
ing with game, ‘There was a moment of regret Hint we hnd nob 
Jronght shooting clophants instead of ponies. A. little further on 
was a dilnpidnted and deserted bnilding which we were told had once 
wen used as a shooting hox during the Inst reign, ‘There followed 
an up-land laterite plain, very hob and shadeless: we had to march, 
across ib some or Giniles before coming toa xtream—and this 
only a thin trickle, We eamped on its bank, A party of Chieng- 
mai Laos were halted there when wo arrived, tall finely Inilt 
‘men and enrrying enormous harps of cloth and silk, One men 
found a great dolieney in tho vocks by the stream: little frogs, 
which they ato raw with every appearance of satinfaction, Our bag= 
gage now included a couple of kien from Tom Kao, and after dine 
ner the musicians among the men played the strango chromatic little 
tits of tho country which always seom to be hovering on the verge 
of « musical resolution which nover comes, 


XVI 

Early noxt morning we came to rico fields, appronching this 
small town of Nakon ‘Thai on the river of Nam Iuang. ‘The 
was a considerable stream, and had no bridge. One of the carriers 
went across to explore and found it ran neck deep. It looked like 
a wet passage until fortunately two small bamboo rafts passed : 
we seized the surprised men in charge and made them ferry us 
across, Nakon ‘Thai (in past times an importarit town) did not have 
a very flourishing air, and is roputed to be the poorest ampur in the 
monton, ‘The surrounding hills are famous for krating. ‘There 
followed several villages, Bon Nong Kra Tao, and Ban Kong Pai, 
all busy threshing rice, and then another long waterless and shadeless, 
stretch before the stream where we camped—and here the best 
ground was already in the occupation of ants, 
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XVUT 
‘he track had hogun to bend in towards the south-west, and 


mnoming we went over the Khao Kayang, the otly 








nes 








iad been crossed on the ontiward journey, ‘his was 
mcky and very rough going. We anol a party of Laos 
iiyg to Tamnsak after several days of bird sna a. The 
Jad large munbers of Hive geoon pigeons, canght nt night with a 
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glad to sell ux some for the imexpensd 






and a net s rund they 
price of tivo for five satangs, Alva there wore baskets of dried 
smoked phonsants, of the rather rave type with fine peaeoek-Hike tails. 
We enquired where thy ails were; the mow repliod that naturally 
they had pulled all th feathers ont and had thrown them away. 
‘Mhoy wore vory surprised to hear that the tails hud any value, They 
andl 








pve ux some good information about hunting grounds, and ady 
the village of Ban Kiang a little off the track some 10 miles ahead. 
‘The jungle over the Khao Kayang was vory thick, and in places the 
hnaoys ran with mud and not water, ‘Tho hare-footed mon slashed 
through unconcerned, but we had to. produce unexpected tents of 
agility, Once we tried riding aeross, but one of the ponies, a tom= 
poriamental animal, missed his footing in leaping on to a voek and 
Jnid his vider neatly‘on hix back in the wd, Several times we saw 
greater hornbills flying ponderously low down over the trees with 
a strange slow croak of their wings. 

Finally we camo down from the Khao Kayang to level 
ground again, and reached tho village of Ban Nong Pre. Here we 
branched off a fow niles north to the recommended village of Ban 
Klang, ‘There was a little enclosed valley of some hundreds of 
acres of rice fields, completely surrounded by forest. At the far end 
of the valley, was Ban Klang, and it provided a delightful eamp on 
fa closely eropped grass slope by a little wooden temple. Here, as 
in ahany of the poorer villages, priests did not reside in the temple, 
but only paid periodic visits 

‘The village hunters wers ealled into consultation -and ‘pro- 








snised a good:day’s shooting on the morrow, That night there was a” 
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nviso from the big village threshing floor where seven water buffa- 
Joes slowly eiteled round stamping ont the harvested rice by the 
light of famning torehos encouraged by small shouting infants, 


XIX 


But the hunt never took’ place, ‘The next morning Mr. 
Axton woke with a high temperature and the beginnings of fe 
We remained in camp all that day, Tn the village whmowing 
had succeeded the threshing of the night before, There was a big: 
pile of 








yellow paddy on the eleured threshing floor, and the men 
led it up into the air while as it dropped the women fanned 
it with big trays, Ih the evening jungle fowl camo out on the edge 
of the vice fields iu great uumbers, and after dark there were hares 
to bo shot by the light of a lantern, This would be an ideal place 
as contre fy a week or so of shooting, 








XX 


‘Pho following day our chief hunter turned up drmk wnd 
incapable und a rather inefficient substitute was engaged. We 
campod sone miles further aloug and he showed us a little depress- 
ion in the ground where there was the saline earth so attractive 
to animals, ‘There were great foot-prints of wild elephants there, 
and plentiful tracks of sambur and snaller deer, A platform was 
built into a treo overlooking tho place, but in spite of somo watehful 
hours that night nothing came, 











XXI 

‘The country was breaking up into rolling foot hills which we 
crossed the next morning, From the Pitsanuloke side the slope up 
into the hills behind is quito gradual: this is true of both routes. 
But from the Lomsak side on the othor hand the rise is very abrupt, 
‘At noon that day we halted in the aula at the village of Ban Num 
Dum: from here as Mr, Aston was now feeling definitely ill we 
decided to push on till late in the evening. A litter was improvised 
from a camp bed, and the march continued. But sunset came before 
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the next village, and there followed the unpieasant experience of 
making eamp by torch light in an unknown place, ‘The villagers, 
I think, thought we were ghosts or robbers. ‘The men were tived 
and it needed a considemble expeuditnre of persuasi 
language before the camp began to toke on that pleasant air of 
Jimbestretehed vaxe—whieh in the reward of w hard day wellapent 
XXI 

‘The vest of the journey wax over ries elds, and at the 
village of Ban Don Pong somo 10 miles from Pitsanuloke we found 
a motor bus servieo running over a buffilo cart track : the invalid 
was rapidly carried in and soon in tho eure of the Ameriean mix- 
sion there. 

(A map, lantern slides, and a film of the journey were then 
shown on the screen) ’ 
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A Lecture 
ox 


Chinese Porcelain, and its Collection.* 
py ReGINaLp Le May, MR ALS. 


Chineso Porcelain may seem an odd subject to introduce into 
tho proceedings of the Siam Society, but if you will look at the 
inside cover of the Journal, you will see that the scope of our Society 
includes investigation into the arts and sciences not only of Siu 
Dut of neighbouring countries ax well. Morvovor, all so-called 
Siamese poreelain from the XVILth Contury onwards was made in 
Chinw in wecordance with designs supplied from Siam, and therefore 
Sian is intimately connected with Chinn in the matter of porcelain. 
I should add, however, that Ido not propose to speaks of sSiumero! 
porcelain now, as that is a large subject by itself, 

‘As will be readily xecognined, by myself only too well, I have 
undertaken a task of considerable magnitude, for I have to compress 
a period of roughly a thousand yeurs into two short hours. I shall, 
of course, be able to give you only avery general outline of the 
history of Chinese poreelain, but if I ean impart to you some of the 
charm of the delicate forms produced, and of the pleasure which 
their sight aud touch inspire in mo, I shall foel well repaid for my 
presumptuous attempt, 

‘Tho art of potting, in some form or another, goos back, I 
have no doubt, many thousands of years. It was probably one 
of the earliest discoveries of historic, or perhaps pre-historie, ian 
that clay baked over fire could afterwards withstand a great deal of 
heat without fusing, and was thus of immense value to him in 
cooking his food. 

‘We have only to look at the wonderful productions of the 
Minoan period in Crete, as well as those of Susa in Persia, both of 
thom originating as far back as 3,000 B. C., to vealise that, the pot 
ter's art must. by that timo alveady have been of yome antiquity. 




















wThis paper was vend ut w mecting of the Section of Finennd 
Applied Arts in May, 1928, 
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Further evidenos of this is continually being brought to light, and 
yointod pottory of an excellent. standart has recently been found in 
tho eseavations now going on in the valley of the Indus, dating from 
probably 8,000 to 2,000 B, Cand also, L believe, in the north of 
China, Lhuve seo illustrations of a uumber of well-shaped and 
wvell-puinted vessels froin there, sid to be we least 5,000 yoars old. 
‘Phove ix little doubt that the types of Inbitation iu use fn 
cry arly times save Hittle incentive t0 make anything of w purely 
decorative nature, and that the pottory made then was for w definite 
utilitarian porpose, Later on the Grvoks in the fifth and fourth 
contuvios B.C. brought the munufactuce and painting of decoral 
earthenware to a fine avb, but it cemained for the Chinese to discover 
the elements for the manufacture of a new substance which could be 
put to such delightful decorative we, and to provide ux with the 
beautiful material ealled Poreolain, : 

‘And here 1 think it necessary that we should be clear as 
the terms we are usiug; and for our purpose T propose to make une 
of throe only, Earthenware, Porcellanous Stoneware, aud Poreelain, 

Barthenwure ix what we should rightly term Pottory. Ut ix 
made of baked clay and is non-translucent, It ean by scratched 
with o sharp instrument. 

Porcellanous Stoneware represents, as one might say, a proto- 
poreolain, the trnnsition poriod between Kurthenware and Poreclain, 
and, in the words of Mv gion in his Barly Ceramic Wares 
of China’, may be described as “a non-translucent pottery, in which 
‘a cortain amount of the essential ingredients of porcelain aro pro- 
suined. or proved to bo present.” 

Lastly, we come to true Porcelain. Now what are tho ossun- 
tial and mysterious ingredients referred to above? Dr. Dillon, the 
‘Well:known expert, tells us that they are two— 

| 1). The hydrated silicate of alumina, provided by the white 

| [eatthy clay Known as ‘Keo-lin, on china-clay, » substance infusible 
“at the highest temperatuce attaitiable by the potter's furnace (about 

2 Gy and 
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which is generally associated some’ amount of quartz and mica, 
‘This is known as ‘petuntse’, or china-stone, and is fusible at the 
highest temperatures. 

Of these two, the first is the immediate product of the 
weathering of felspar contained in granitic rosk, and the second 
group is nothing else than the granite itself in a more or less 
weathered condition, ‘These two materials ave intimately mixed in 
powdered form, shaped and buked, and, as the temperature rises, an 
action known as ‘fritting’ takes place, i. 








. the edges of the par 
ticles of the two substances coulesce, although no complete fasion 
takes pluce. ‘This mixture forms the substance known as porcelain, 
aud is technically known as the ‘Paste’. 

It 40 happens that rich-deposits of ‘Kaolin’ have been found 
in certain rivers of China from early times, giving that country a 
great advantage over other counties in regard to the manufacture 
of porcelain, 

‘The qualities w 





a vessel, made of these two materials, 
possesses to an eminent degree are:—1) a hardness, which ean be 
scratched by crystal quartz but which remains untouched by the 
hardest steel; 2) translucency (not transparency); 3) a white, 
finely granular, sugary texture when revealed by the broken edge ; 
4) a resonance, in some cases, as of a gong or bell. 

On this last quality the Chinese comnoisseur has always 
laid an especial stross. 

There are two other substances which ave inseparable from 
Porcelain in its manufacture, and these are @luze and Colowr. 

‘The Glaze, i, the vitreous coating applied to the surface of 
the raw paste, may be hard or soft, highly vitreous or opaque. ‘The 
word ‘glaze’ itself is only another form of the English word ‘glass’, 
and actually in composition at least there is often very little dif- 


-forence between the two. 


“Phe glazes used for hard paste Chinese porcelain are made 
essentially of ‘petuntse’, or felspar, mixed with lime which has been 
burnt with dry fern as fuel. ‘The very early opaque glazes of the 
‘Tang period as a rule contained lend silicate, and the use of this type 
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of ghize has boon traced in Egypt as far back as the Xtth Dynasty, 
$,000-2,000 B,C. But xpecimens of Sung glazes were found, om 
inalysia, to bo composed of Silen 70%, Alumina 10%, and_ the re 
rnninder of Line and Alkalies, with small quantities of Tron, Phos: 
phorie and Copper Oxides. 
‘The glawex brought to p 
poviod differ from Enropean glazes by reason of th 
faving point and chemical composition. Speaking yonoral 
glare of porcelain differs from the paste itaoll enough to allow 
quid ab the extreme heatof the furnace. 
three inethods of applying colour, 
out decora= 
















hy the Chinese at an early 
Indes, high 
th 












hecoming complete 

‘The Oolowr, ‘There wer 

1) If the piece wax to be « monochrom’, 
tion, tho colour was mixed with the ghize before application, and 
before firing, and thus gave the required colour Wo the vare or bowl; 
and this was offected by the introduction of honyy, wetallie bases or 
oxides which combined with tho silien to form coloured sitieates, such 
‘us eon, eoppor, cobalt, and manganese, with tin for white, antimony 
for yellow, gold for ved, and load for using OF these, copper and 
von wore the chief oxides used, 

2) By pointing on tho surfuee of the raw pate before the 
sglazo was applied, and before the piece was fired. aie 

3) By applying coloured enamels to the. surtase of the 
glace, after the first firing. 

‘As an example of 1) Monochromes, Celadon, which ix found 
in grey, blue and goon shades, is obtained by putting @ small quan- 
tity of protoxide of iron inthe glaze; while the famous Sang de 
Boout is given by a red aub-oxide of eoppor chiefly suspended in the 
glace: : 














2) Cader'glate colours are two only, blue and red! ‘The 
fist gives the fuinous blue and white family, and the great depth of 
color obtained: is due to this very fact that the colour is painted 
‘on the raw paste of the poreslain before itis fired. ‘The quality 
‘of the blue, which is ade from cobalt: ore, depends upon its refine: 

_ ment wad the ming with it of » emall quantity of manganese ‘The 

“ved was obtained from the red-subsoxide of copper, but the full 
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development of this colour as an underglaze has long been a lost art. 

Both the above had to stand the heat of the ‘grand feu, and 
were the only two able to do so. 

3) Overglaze decoration. In this there was an interme- 
diate stage of painting in three colours, turquoise-blue, manganese 
purple, called aubergine, and yellow, not on the paste, but on the 
bisowit after u preliminary firing. ‘This was done with a brush, and 
the vase or jar coloured at the will of the painter. It was then fired 
again in what is called the emi-grand feu’, 

Finally we come to the coloured enamels applied to the 
surface of the glaze, i.e, of course, after the glazed paste has 
been fired. These enamels fuse at a comparatively low temperature 
ind therefore allowed of the use of a wide range of colours. ‘Those 
used by the Chinese are essentially silicates of lead with an alkali 
added. These enamels were baked ina mnufile kiln, ie, they were 
protected from the direct flame by closed boxes of fireclay, and the 
temperature varied, according to the colonr, from 600 to 1000 
degrees Centigrade. The fiving lasted from 4 to 12 hours 

All the remarks made above are essentially intended to apply 
to the manufacture of Chinese poreelain, and may thus form an in- 
troduction to this brief account of the actual wares produced in that 
country during the past thousand years, and now eagerly sought 
after by colleotors of all civilised countries. 

‘And here, as I'am proud to be termed a ‘Collector’ of Chines 
poreslain, will you permit me to say a few words on this subject, 

Collecting Chinese porcelain is not at all an arbitrary affair, 
and there is no greater mistake than to think that a piece is consi- 
dered good and valuable just because it is old. If such were the 
fact, then ‘Tang or even Han wares would be the most valued, but 
such is by no means the case. ‘There may be a historical, or senti- 
montal association attaching to a piece, like the blue and white cups 
given by Queen Elizabeth to Lord Burleigh and now in the Pierpont 
‘Morgan collection, which are not of any particular quality and gain 
their value more from their historical association and their Elizabe- 
than silver moiintings ; but as general rule it is the actual quality of 
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the ware itself that counts, i e., the paste, the gluzo, the colour and 
the decoration, Cortuin gonerations of Chinese potters execlled in 


fimost quuility and arb, above all 








turning out poreolain of the very 
their fallows, aud this ix what makes fine Chinese poreelain so much 
rial toalny, I porvonally have Innlled large aanber of pieces 
of poor quality, picoos of bine and white made in the reigns of Kang 
Msi and Khion Lung; and all pivcos mule in those reigns must not 
ho eatalogued fn the same class, ‘There werw hundreds of factories, 
from the Emperor's downwarels, tu 

and sorts. 

Now it voquires a trained rnind to distinguish quality in any- 
thing—it is not always, or, as a rule, selfapparent, ‘To distinguish 
and appreciate good music, good furniture, goal! porvelain, the mind, 
the palate, the taste require to be cultivated, You ean all visualise 
the mental picture of Mr, A. saying to Mry A, “We won't 
give the 1870 Port and the Napoleon Brundy to old B. tonight. 
He wouldn't appreciate it, if he had it.” It simply aneans that old 
B, in thé opinion of A, has neglected to cultivate hiv palate 
for wines and spirits. 

‘Mhere is no easy oF royal road to appreciating good porcelain, 
‘The subject must be studied with eare, and not only from books) but 
also, practically, by liandling pieces continually, 80 as to “lmow by 
the touch and by the eye whether a picoo fulfils the necessary 
conditions, In timo it can be learnt ina certain mensure, but if £ 
stand before you lecturing to-day on Chinese porcelain, it ix not be- 
‘cauio I wish it to be thought that I have learnt all there is to know, 
‘or even one tenth part, Ionly feel that, as a humble student, Tam 
Doginning, to, aoquite some’ kuiowledge of perhaps one.of the most 
diffioulé: subjects in, tho world, and-to find out how mucl’there is to 
Janrn,- ‘Tie best way to gain experience, just as int bridge or any- 
thing else, is practice first, and theory. afterwards, You must bay 
yur experience. » It is almost ithpossible to.tell from an illustration 
hat a pioce really looks like: “You must see it, 

“Many péople say to me, especially about blue and white, “What 
it is old or tew? It all looks exactly the 















1g oub porcelain of all kinds 
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same”, My answer is, “To the very casual observer it may, but to 
any person, collector or not, with a discerning eye, T am convineed 
it does not, It is all a matter of comparison.” T'll Jet you into a 
seeret about this blue and white, When examine a piece now, one 
of two things happens—either the blue leaps out and hits me in the 
eye, or else, the more I gaze, the more it recedes, as it I were looking 
into a pool of deep blue water; and that is the test I always apply 
now-a-days as far as the colour is eoneerned. : 
Of course, age lends a mellowness to poreelain us to many 
other things, Int unless the article were originally of fine paste, 
glaze and eolour, no amount of age would make it a piece fit for the 





_ discriminating collector as opposed to the mere accumulator. 

‘The other principle Ihave set in front of myself now is, 
“Nover buy a piece unless you know what it ix". Of course at fist 
you have to speculate—unless you are lucky enough to find a relin~ 
ble guide—and I have had my share of ‘disappointments’, as I will 
call them. 

Teannot undertake to give you a picture of Chinese History 
or Customs or Religion, although all of these have deeply influenced 
the manufacture of porcelain in many ways, in form, colour, and de- 
sign. Ihave not the knowledge or time at my disposal, so I must 
confine myself purely to the porcelain itself. 

‘There is good evidence to show that in the Chou Dynasty, 
1100-220 B. C., pottery was continuously made, and that in the Hai 
‘Dynasty, 220 B, C.-200 A. D,, it is possible that even porcelain began 
tole made, ‘There are certain large vases and jars in existence, 
attributed to Han times, which contain some of the elements of 
poreelain, But our knowledge of those times is still scanty, and 
after the break up of the Han Dynasty the country was disunited 
for many years until the advent of the ‘Tang Dynasty, 600-900 A. D., 
which is the first with which I propose to deal, Even so, I 
shall cover a period of over a, thousand years from the VIlth tothe 

“XVIUth century, including the Tang, Sung and Yuan, Ming and 
‘Taing Dynasties, ‘These may be divided approximately as follows, 
for our purpose :— 
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Tang —..:600-950 A.D. 
Sung & Yuan 950-1350 A. D. 
Ming —_... 1850-1650 A. D. 





‘eing . 1650-1800 A. D. 

‘The Tang Period. It is a remarkable thing what rapid strides 
have been made in our knowledge of Chinese poreelain during the pr 
‘ont eontury. Dr, Dillon, who first published his work on Poreelain 
1904, does not deal with Tang wares and senrvely refers to tl 
existence; and Mr. Hippisley, writing in 1902, says that “No 
specimens manufactured prior to the Sung Dynasty have sev 
to the present day”, 

Te has beon recognised for somo years past that the Tang 
dynasty produced the highest forms of creative art in China, and it 
is becoming more and more clear, from the mass of tomb figures and 
ornaments that are coming to Europe now-a-days, that, as Mr, He- 
therington says, “tho Tang potter had not much to learn from anyone, 
«Anyone interested should go and look at the magnificént figure of 
“the Lohan or Saint in the British Museum, which is of Tang 
«manufacture, It is 47] inches high and as a work of art it is won- 
«dorful. ‘The technical atill required to make and fire such an image 
«without flaw or crack could claim comparison with that of any age 
wor country. Figures of camels and models of men obviously not 
“Chinese show the contact of China with the Wost,” 

But the Tang potters made not only figures, which, by the 
way, are all of earthenware or pottery. It seems certain now that 
the invention of porcelain itself dates from Tang times, a fact which 
was long doubted before, ‘The Tang Dynasty actually began in 618 
and came to an end in 9064... Now at. a town called Samarra 
‘on the Tigris near Boghdad, which was destroyed in, and has been 
abandoned since, 882 A. D., numbers of fragments of true Chinese 
porcelain haveirecently been found in the ruins, ‘This can only mean 
that not only were the Chinese making porcelain in Tang times, but 
algo that by 882 they had been. penctising the art long enough to 
export porcelain to Mesopotamia. 7 
“We now come to the Sung period which dates from 950 to 
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1870, if we include the short Yuan or Mongol period as well. For 
the main part this was a period of tranquility and cultivation of the 
arts, at any rate until the Dynasty was overthrown by Gengis and 
Kublai Khan. 

Now, as I have hinted before, up to the XXth Century, Tang 
and Sung porcelain was pructically unknown to Enrope, and the 
great collectors of the XVIMth and X(Xth centuries in England, 
France and Germany vevelled in the magnificent, but somewhat 
formal poreelains of the three groat reigns of Kang Hsi, Yung Cheng 





and Khien Lung, which together covered a period of 130 years, from 
1662 to 1795, when Khien Lung voluntarily abc jicated because he 
did not wish to outrage conventionality by reigning longer than his 
grandfather, a period of 60 years. 

‘Through the translations of Dr. Bushell, who used to be Lega- 
tion Physician at Peking, and other writers, the extravagant praises 
bestowed on Sung porcelain by the Chinese were known to European 
collectors, but were laughed at as being fictions of the imagination, 
and it is only within the last few years that we have really began 
to understand and appreciate the art of the Sung potter. And 
although T do not think that the wonderful vases made in Kang 
Hsi's reign will ever lose their hold entirely, still signs are not 
wanting that the more discriminating collectors are turning their eyes 
Dackwards to the simple but wholly satisfactory forms and colours of 
the Sung period. ‘The Sung potter created his bowl, etched a few 
lines on it, covered it with glaze, and fired it. Sometimes there was 
no decoration at all, just the form and the colour, and I thing that. 
even the fow pieces I can show you serve to bring out this purity of 
form which requires uo adventitious aids to enhance its beauty. You 
may think indifferently of it at first, but live with it and it will grow 
upon you quietly but surely. 

Now in the Sung period there were six wares which were held 
jn high regard by Chinese collectors if we may jndge from their 
written. praises, Chai, Ju, Chin, Lung Chan, Ting and Kuan, 
which, except Chai and Kuan, are named after their place of mana- 
facture, é 
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Of these T ean only show you three at this time, with imita- 
tions of a fourth make, 

Chai wave was named after the farnily amne of the emperor 
mit was first made, and is said to be ‘as blue as the 
thin as paper, and as resonant. 





in whose rei 

sky after rain, a8 clear as a mirro 

‘as the musical stone of jade.’ No 

andl oven in the XVIth century f 

must rest content for the present with the deseript 

Ju were, This also was unknown until quite 

from books, and even now wo are not absolutely cortnin about its 

identity, But cortain dishes and vaxos that have recently eome to 

light corrospond very nearly to the descriptions given, and ave thought 

to be tho long-lost Ju, In China now they are called «Ying Ching 

Yao,’ which means a ware with a shadowy bine glaze. ‘The body is 

: highly translucent in thinly-potted exainples and has a white sugary 

appearance. As a matter of fact it is, if not entirely, as near truo 

poreelain as anything made in the Sung Dynasty. ‘The form, the 
design, and the glaze are, it must be admitted, delightful, 

1 There is also another kind of Ying Ching Yao, of a somewhat 

thicker build, there boing two types of the same ware, 

Chim Yao, Of this, although the contemporary Chinese put 
no very great store upon it, the modern collector will: pay any: priog 
for a fine specimen, even up to £1,000. ‘The colour in-Chtin is inore 
a sky bluo with @ splash of mauvish pink, and I was always wonder- 
ing where the idea of combining these beautiful colours came 
from until one evening I saw identical colours in our Bangkok sky 
© aboutidusk, ‘There is no doubt that tho Chinese, as evidenced by 
‘the quotation already made, wore given to drawing their ideas from 
‘hatte and the heavens, 

ho’ prineipal articles made of this ware were flower pots and 
“byl bows ‘andthe: latter often havo a numoral ‘ettora 1 to 10) 











is known of this ware to-day 
uments were set as jewuly: Ko Wwe 
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kkind of Chiin Yao of superior make, and that the specimens now 
surviving are of small dimensions. 

‘This exhausts four of our six types, and bring us to the last 
two which are now pretty well known, 

‘The fifth type is Ting Yao. 

It is an extremely thin ware, and bowls and plates are the 
asual articles now met with, I do not think we can call it truo 
poreelain, though it transmits light eusily on account of its thinness, 
but, at the same time, it is cortainly not carthenware. So here we 
have another example of proto-poreelain. It takes its naine from its 
place of manufacture, Ting-Chou, and was made during both the 
Northern Sung Dynasty (960—1125) and the Southern (1125—1250), 
It is practically impossible to distinguish between the two now-a- 
days, You will notice that the rims ave unglazed. This is because 
they were baked upside down and consequently the rims touched 
the ‘saggar’ or oven in which they were baked. ‘The glaze was thus 
burnt, They were often bound with copper or silver to protect them. 

Sixth and last, the famous Lung Oliian Yao, made at Lung 
Chuan, and now ealled Celadon, which had its beginnings in Sung 
times and has continued right up to modern days. 

Some people prefer Celadon to any other ware and, although 
it'is so unobtrusive as perhaps not to attract much notice when you 
first seo it, it certainly grows very attractive if you live with it 
‘This is the Sung ware which was imitated at Sawankalok at the end 
of the 13th and during the later centuries. I will give you an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the two. In both cases it is practically true poree- 
lain, ‘The colour of Celadon varies from the bright green of the 
sparrow's egg, which in the most prized, through blue-greens, grass- 
greens, olive-greens, and grey-greens to the grey of thedove, In the 
ease of celadon I think it best to show you, as far as I ean, specimens 
dating from Sung times to the XVIIIth century, so that you may get 
gome idea of the variety and range of colour and glaze. And 

-Yiore T will record an interesting fact, namely, that nearly all ladies 
adiniré celadon as soon as they sce it, whereas practically all men 
fire at first loft entirely cold. To this I plead guilty myself! I can 
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only ascribe this to a greater and nicer perception on the part of the 
ladies, who are able to discern the subtloness of its beauty without 
obvious aids such as decoration or bright colours, 

‘The great difference between the Sung glazes and those of 
later poriods is that the former are always opaque and axa rule 
thielely applicd, with a rich unctuous feel ax agninst the vitreous 
gluzos of Kang Hsi and Khien Lung, and you ean see this difference 
very clearly in the specimens before you, 

Sawonkulok ware, Here Cunnst give a passing reference to 
the ware made and found at the old town of Sawankalok in Siau 
It is commonly believed that about the year 1300 the great Phra 
Ruang, or Ram Kamheng, went to China on a visit to the Mongol 
Enaperor and brought back with him a mumber of potters who 
established kilns at Sawankalok, It ix cortain at any rate that the 
first potters were Chinese, but it is doubtful if any successors caine 
to take their places, and probably those that came originally inarried 
Tai women and their Chino-Tai sons curried on the business until at 
length the potters became wholly Tai in thought, Some years ago 
T made a collection of designs from fragments picked up in the kilns 
‘and published an articlo on them in our Journal, They show the 
transition yory clearly, I think, 

If 1800 is the correct date approximately of their foundation, 
then there were no kilns at Sawankalok in Sung times, as the 
‘Mongol Dynasty began in China in 1279, and this may account for 
the-falling off in the quality of the material and glaze as compared 
with Sung ware itself, ‘The paste is practically a true porcelain but 
somewhat grey and coarse, and the glazes are watery and not opaque 
like the beautiful Sung glizes, Besides, painted designs are often 
‘seen on the pieces (and not only. incisions in the paste), .and this 

bespeakts « Inter. period than Sung. 
‘The ware usually seen is a kind of celadon ranging from blue 
“to grey-green, but other coloured. glazes were used, white and brown 
in particular, White Sawankalok was not generally known ill 
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may also refer to its sister city, Sukhodhai, I was told some years 
ago that there were porcelain kilns at Sukhodhai as well, hidden in 
the jungle; and last September,-while on a visit to Sukhodhai, T 
took the opportunity of going out to sce them. If I remember 
ightly, they lie north of the famous Wat Sichum, about twenty 
minutes walk from it. ‘They are not so extensive as ab Sawankalok, 
and the ware made is quite distinctive from the latter, This is, 
indeed, what I wanted to find ont, and I think I shall always know 
‘the difference between the two wares now. The Sukhodhai ware 
is made of a very conrse grey-black clay, which never bums red, 
showing that there is no iron in it, as in the Sawankalok ware, 
Another interesting point of difference ip that the Sukhodhai 
ware was fired on a flat round stand of clay with little pointed 








supports on the base, as opposed to the long red clay pipe 
which served as support to the Sawankalok ware; so that you 
never see the black ring on the bottom of a Sukhodhai bowl. 
"The decoration in Sukhodhai ware is usually in a black pigment 
or sometimes in a browny-green. and the glaze is very thin 
and watery, You do not find those delightful bulbs of glaze 
that you sometimes see on Sawankalok ware. ‘The design chosen 
is very often a fish (and it is curious that the piece of Sung 
ware I picked up there also showed a fish) or else a ‘chakra’, which 
imust be Tai, or more rarely « spray of flowers, It would be very 
interesting to know what the fish signifies—it is almost certain to 
be a. symbol. 

Here in Bangkok they usually call all black painted ware 
‘Sukhodha’’ ware, but this is not correct, as such ware was also made 
at Sawankalok. The difference lies in the materials used, and the 
Sukhodhai ware is far inferior to the Sawankalok. 

To return now to China itself, there is another ware called 
Chien Yao, which is now much sought after at home, but I cannot 
show. you specimens of it. It is a thick heavy stoneware, and 
practically all the specimens known are small open bowls, which were 
largely used for ceremonial ton-drinking. They are much prized in 
Japan for their glaze, which is thick and opaque and of a treacly 
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brown colour, sometimes darker, sometimes lighter, Sometimes 
figures of phoenixes and birds are traced upon tho bowls but more 
often they have no decoration, T eamot say that this ware attracts 
mo very much from the artistic point of view, though the shape ix 
pleasing. 

‘Phere ik also another unidentified type, whieh ix now defin= 
itely attributed to the Sung period, In November 1926 I had the 
x Mr, Oxear Raphael, a well-known London 
collector, and of examining his collection, Among many fine pivees 
was a slonder exquisite vase, about ® inches high, covered with a 
creamy erackle and embellished on the nock with, small elephant 
heads, containing loose rings on the trunk, ‘This vase had boen the 
subject of discussion for many years past, and one of its most boauti- 
ful features was an evanescent pink radiance which suffused it in 
: cortain lights, possibly due to some chemical action of the glaze on 
‘ tho body. 

T roturned to Bangkok in January 1927, and that same month, 
by shoor chance, happened to find another vase which has since boon 
stated both by Mr, Raphael and Mr, Hobson to be almost identical 
the only difference being that mino is 9 inches high and has lost 
ofan inch of thé funnel-shaped mouth, Mr, Hobson is now satis- 
fied that these two vases belong to the Sung period, but are of « 
type which has not yet beon identified, ‘They remain, therefore, in 
1 class by themselves, 

‘This brings us to the end of the Sung period, and althongh 
T-have only shown you only a fow specimens out of my mengre 
sollection, I may pechaps.hope that I have whetted your appetite 
bfee moans, 

These simple forms and quiet colours are beginning to 
“exercise an extraordinary: fascination in Europe, where the Sung 
“iastory “of technique is being appreciated, and there is little doubt 
that, the munber of collectors taking up the early wares will increase 

with the. years. As Mr, “Hobson says, ‘I know a 
‘eollectors who have. transferred their allegiance from 
‘and Tang, but Ihave yet to meet a case of the 
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In the year 1279 the Mongols took possession of the Chineso 
Empire, and it js doubtful if much attention in those stirring times 
was given to the manufacture of porcelain, No doubt: many of the 
‘old factories still continued to turn out their wares, like the Lung 
Chuan and Ting Yao, and it is often hard to say which is Yuan 
(as the period is called) and which is Sung. 

Tt is not until the return of a native Dynasty onee more in 
1368 in the person of Huny Wu, the founder of the Great Mfing 
Dynasty, that we find any definite or marked advance in Porcelain 
manufacture, 

‘And now we are launched into, in some ways, the most 
romantic and wonderful period in the whole history of Chinese Pores- 
lain, With the vise of the Ming Dynasty, Ching ‘Te. Chen, in 
Northern Kiang Si, became the great centre for poreclain manu- 
facture and has continued so right up to the present day, We have 
a geaphie picture of this town of a thousand fires’ from the pen of 
Jesuit father, Pare d’Entrecolles, written in the early years of the 
XVIMIth century. 

From the end of the XIVth centmy onwards the old mono- 
chromes tond to disappear, and their place is taken by white pores- 
lain decorated pictorially in underglaze blue (or red), or in overglaze 
enamels, : 

You will notice that up to the present no specimen has boon 
shown of blue and white, which, after all, must, it seems to me, 
remain the central stronghold, the. focussing point, of Chineso Pores 
lain. As far as is known, there is no evidence of blue and white ware 
having been made in Sung or enrlier times; and there is « possibility 
that the introduction of cobalt was a direct result of the Mongol 
invasion, because the earliest supplies are credibly reported to have 
como from Persia or Baluchistan, or somewhere in, that region. 
Bluo had; of course, been used in Persia for centuries for colouring 
pottery. It wns discovered that blue (aud red. also) would stand 
the grestest temperature of the kiln, and therefore that: it could be 
‘painted on the body under the glaze before firing; and this may be 
said to have produced a revolution in porcelain making. Heneo- 
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forward we are brought into contact with the art of painting, wh 
manifested itself in innumerable divections in the decoration of porce- 
Tain, In addition to blue aud red underglaz> decoration, there also 
arose a school of painting in enamel colours on the biscuit, a school 
which in Ming times rose to very grent heights, so high that poor col 
lectors like myself can only gaze at its products from below with ad- 
miration, tinged with envy, without any hope of ever possessing one. 

Leannot show you any to-day, and so I propose to return to blue and 

white, Now, how shall Ideseribe Ming blue and white, so that you 

may gather some idea of how to dixtinguish it? Well, firat and fore- 
most, the paste itself is as a rule, of a greyial tone and not white ax in 
the later porcelains, Secondly, it has rather a soft, oly feel to the touch 
and Incks that hard sugary appearance of Inter wares, Thirdly, the 
glazo neatly always has a greenish tint jn it, and ix more or less 
‘opaque, as opposed to the melting, vitroous glazes of lator times 
Fourthly, the decoration is generally uncoventional if somewhat 
rough, and nearly always of a spirited nature, Fifthly, in the large 
pieces which were made in a mould, the join is usually easily visible, 
‘and no'trouble was taken to covor it up in the finishing, 

Not all the ware was rough, and the pieces made for the Im- 
potial or Mandarin households were often beautifully finished. Thers 
is little doubt that the ware made for export to India and Europe, 
‘was rough for two reasons, 1) because it had to stand a long voyage, 
sand 2) because it was good enough for ‘barbarians’. 

“Pergonally, there is something very fascinating about these 
‘ld pots and jars and plates, with their archaic designs and faulty 
potting. One seems to got into alinost human contact with the artist 
‘and one feels that: they’ are original work, conceptions straight from 
the: artis’é. mind—unlike the more mechanical age that follows, 
where we can admire the execution bab feel no personal contact, 

No specimens of Hung Wu bluo and white are known ab pro- 

“gent. Ono of the very few picoes definitely attributed to this reign 

ig a benutifal. bottle which I have seon'in Mr. Raphael's collection, 
~ and whick is illustrated in Mi, Hobson's volume on Ming potcelain. 
+ Hung Wu's successor was Yung Lo. (1402-24) and here I am sorry. I. 
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cannot show you an interesting blue and white bowl I found some 
years ago in Bangkok among a pile of bowls in a filthy cupboard in 
one of the pawn shops here. It was almost egg-sbell with a melting 
glaze and the exterior was painted in deep underglaze blue with » 
seene of ducks swimming in a lotus pond, very freely and unconven- 
tionally drawn, ‘The design and the colour of the blue struck me 
as Ming at once, but the mark was Yung Lo and naturally I doubted. 
Lost year I sent it home to Mr. Hobson at the British Museum and 
his opinion is that it is undoubtedly Ming and possibly of the period, 
Tam telling you this first, because Yuug Lo is the first reign known 
at present to have produced blue and white, and it is therefore some- 
wliat of a find for Bangkok, and secondly, because nearly all the 
‘Ming pieoos of blue and white known to us in Europe are, as you 
see to-day, large, heavy and rather rough in their manufacture, 
whereas this little bowl was, as I say, almost egg-shell and very de- 
licately potted. 

Onee the use of cobalt was introduced, native supplies of the 
mineral appeared on the market, but unless this was very carefully 
refined, it had a dull grey or indigo hue. Sometimes the supply of 
Persian, ot, as it was called, Mahommedan blue failed, and this is 
why you see such a variety of shades in the Ming blue and white. 

: ‘The reigns chiefly famous for this deep, full blue are Hsuan Te 
(1426-85), Chong Te (1506-21), and Chia Ching (1522-66). Gen- 
‘tine Hsuan Te pieces are as rare as black swans, and the Cheng Té 
pieces knowa in Europe are not remarkable for their colour, but Chia 
Ching’s reign produced a large series of pieces of a brilliant violet- 
Dlue, a tone which is peculiar to that reign. Most of the Ming blue 
and white known to day, however, belongs to the reign of Wan Li 
(1572-1619), and in most pieces of this reign you can see the dull 
grey-blue of the native mineral. Although the Chinese rather 
scoffed at this, many Europeans to-day are in favour of it. ‘The tones 

‘are 80 soft and restful 
‘There is another type of Ming blue and white, quite unlike 
any other style, It is hard, very thin and has an almost metallic 
ing, Where it was made I cannot say. It is well finished apd 
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distinctive in its decoration; andj'as Mr, Hobson says, at its best 
it is one of the most attractive of the export types, Most of the 
objects of this ware known to us are dep plates or saucers, und 
Dowls are rather uncommon, It is in the mature of w freak, and for 
a long time its Ming origin was not accepted, bub it ix known now 
to belong to the reign of Wan Li 

rom 1620 Wo 1650 the country was in a turmoil following 
the death of Wan Li and, althongh the Manchu or Tring Dynasty 
began in 1655, it ix not until the reign of Kang Usi (1662) that 
porcelain came into prominence again, and that we enter into a new 
phaso in the history of its wanufaetare, Even during the first 
15 years of Kang Hsi's reign, he was much too busy settling the 
country to pay much attention to porcelain, and the poriod betwoen 
1675 and 1680 marks the period of revival. We find, however, thut 
fan order was issued in 1677, forbidding the uso of his name on the 
use of porcelain, as being likely to bring him into contempt when 
the porcelain was broken and trampled on, It is w fact that 
ordinarily there is no seal mark on the base of Kang Hei porcelain, 
bab only a double ring in blue, oither empty or with an emblem, 
and sometimes nothing ot all. Indood, tho wight of an aotual 
Kang Hi soal mark should always give vise to gray : 
as to the date of the picce it.is found on.» . 
Pieces inade in tho eacly years of Kang’ Hal's reign show 
‘obvious’ affinities with the Ming period, The potting is still 
“yather rough and. unrefined, and the painting is not precise, 
‘yot the glaze hus no longer tlint greenish opaque quality of the Ming, 
bot is te viteeous, and, saab: Also the paste is whiter and 
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‘Ming times the seal marks of the early great periods were copied, 
and the marks of Kang Hsi, Yung Cheng, and Khien Lung have 
een used, or rather abused, from the date of their death up to the 
present day. Personally, now, I look at the mark last of all. IE 
everything elie is right, then I may accept it as an interesting 
record, but of itself, it has no value whatever. Datesmarks of sy 
kkitid are exceedingly rare. Cyclical date-marks ave sometimes 
found on Ming procelain, but I have recently come across a tall 
dignified vase which is of considerable interest from the point of 
view of date, as it is the only piece of Chinese procelain which I 
have found with the actual date written on it; “Phe 26th year 
of Kang Hsi’s reign,” and as such it deserves a place in any collection. 
It.is éue of two picees presented by w lady named Lok Seo in honour 
of the God of Medicine. Hero at least is a date which may be 
accepted; aud you can seo for yourselves what type of ware it is, 








T ean make no pretenec whatever of revealing to you the 
magnificent splendours of Kang Hsi’s reign in the shape of porcelain, 
T suffer from limitations of two kinds, my pues and my place of 
vesidence. But [ may say that this long reign, which lasted sixty 
years, was chiefly remarkable for four kinds of procelain, the famous 
Famille Verte, in’ which a leaf-geoon predominates; the Fauille 
Noire; Blue and White, in which the best bluo is unrivalled for its 
sapphire qualities; and Blaue de Chine or Fukien ware, w pure 
white porcelain with an ivory glaze. Of course many other kinds 
swere made, but these represent the main families ' 

‘And here perhaps I may mention in’ passing that the 
triumphs of manipulation produced during the three reigns of grand- 
father, son and grandson were almost wholly due to the fact that 
there. were only three Superintendents of the Imperial Factory at 
‘ing To Chen during a period of about 75 years. 

For any of you who are particularly interested in the later 











tion in the Sonth Kensington Musoum, which is probably unsurpassed 
ag for as the poreslain of Kang Hisi’s reign is concerned, or to the 
Meropolion ‘Museum of New York, which has also a tery fine 
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collection, Dresden also possesses a splendid collection of this period 
as Augustus the Strong was a great collector of Chinese poreclain 
and is said once to have paid the cost of a rogiment of soldiers for a 





singlo vase, 

As Chive sid, in the early yours of Kang Usi's reign the 
poreelain turned ont was akin in many respects to the Ming, but ax 
the reign progressed the excention and manipulation of the material 
became so expert and exact that even in the pieces which were made 
in moulds in two pieces and joined together, no trace of the 
join can be son, ‘This very excellence brought about its own 
Nemesis, since it was achjoved at the expense of the decoration 
which lost that free, devil-may-eare abandon of the Ming artist and 
tended more and more to became stereotyped and stiff? Indeed it 
imarked the bogianing of the end, though the ond was still far off 

Daring the reign of Kang Hsi, the Evst Indian Companivs 
Dutoh and English, carried on an extensive trade with China, which 
included the oxport of porcelain, aud Siam itself became an ontrepot 
for the middlo Bast and Europe, ‘The ware was brought down in 
Chinoso junks and trang-shipped in Siam, and we hear of Constance 
Phoulkon sending home by a French priest, as. present to King James 
IL, w rare vaso of Chinese poroelain, one of ten presented to the King. 
of Siam by the Governor of Shansi, It would be interesting to 
know, if it ever reached England, and if it is till in existence, 
{Qhis export trade reached large dimensions and it is probably in this 
‘a that poreotain began to be made in China for Siam itself. At 
“east Thave neyor seen,a piece of Chino-Siamese porcelain which 
could be attributed to Ming times. 

Now, of the four families. mentioned above, { ean show. you 
“Specimens of three: ‘The ‘Famille Noire’ is usually represented in 
oboe and Ainériew by tall, equate, handsome vases with a black 
Acground and a spray of aes peonies ov lotus or pranus, in 
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of it are rarely gcen'in Bangkok and, as my collection has almost 
entirely’ been formed here, Ihave not had many opportunities:to 
acquire specimens of it. ‘The two I show are not by any means first- 
class specimens, but still they serve as adequate illustrations of the 
family. 

‘The ‘Blane de Chine’ is represented here by threo speeiinens. 
They may not all be of the Kang Hsi poriod, but Blanc de Chine is, 
T think, the most difficult of all porcelain to ‘place’ as regards its 
period. 

Now we come to Blue and White, which after all forms the 
bulk of all Chinese porcelain, and here again I am showing you spe~ 
cimens which possibly cover the period of Yung Cheng and early 
Khien Lung, as well as that of Kang Hsi, There is no abrupt 
change to mark each of these periods, and the history of blue and 
white is one of a gradual rising to its zenith and then a falling to 
its nadir at the end of Khien Lung’s reign. As far as is known, all 
the blue of the Tsing period was obtained from the native mineral 
and no supplies of Mohammedan blue were imported. But. the 
Chinese themselves had at Jast taken the trouble or had discovered. 
the method of refining their own native cobalt, and in the finest: 
pieees the blue has all the quality and depth of a sapphire, 

Ihave chosen a number of specimens to show you, whieh 
will give you a fair idea of the range of shade, shape and design. 

, Each of you will have your own special choice from a variety 
‘ of reisons, but from the collector's point of view the best, in paste 

‘glaze, and'colour, is this bottle. Tt was tho first piece of blue and, 

: white that T ever bought (and this was in Saigon), and I have never 
‘been able to match it since. But, whichever you choose, Thope I 








may convince you that I have not collected these merely because 
© they are ‘old’. 

_Now, although there might be much more to say, I am draw- 
ing near the end, because I prefer to close on an appreciative note. 
‘The reign of Yung Cheng produced the famous Famille Rose, which 
replaced the Famille Verte, and the European trade grew to enor- 
mous dimensions chiefly with Canton, ‘There is little doubt that it 
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“\vas this trade with the ‘barbarians’ that commercialised the whole 
manufacture of porcelain, and thus brought about its decline. Yung 
Cheng himself only reigned 14 years, but he was an ardent connois- 
seur of porcelain and delighted to send down old Sung and Ming 
wares to be copied in the Imperial factor In fact this is the chief 
characteristic of his reign, In 1786 he di and Khien Lung began 
his long reign of G0 yours, Up to abont 1776 tho quality of 
the ware turned out was Well maintained and very high prices are 
given at sales to-day for fine specimens of Khien Lung Famille Rose, 
jars with covers, ruby-backed plates, and openwork lanterns, ote., 
‘and after a time the blue and white began to dotoriorate badly, and 
almost impereoptibly towards the ond of the reign a decay set in in 
‘overy direction. Many excellent pivces wore no doubt mie in tho 
XIXth century, bud the European demand had ‘killed the goose that: 
nid the golden eggs’, and the collector's interest usually stops with 
Khien Lung, at the close of the XVIMTth century, if not some tine 
before... Personally, the more I seo of the earlier wares, the more 
amy intorest in the later tends to wano, and this is why I have Inid 
more sttoas to-day upon the Tang, Sing, Ming and Kang Hi periods 
than I havo npon the reigns of Yuog Cheng and Khien Lung. 
1 believe the same. is happening all over the world among 
diseritninating, collectors, 5 

T thank you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the kind attention 
you have paid to my leoture. . I am nob going, as is sometimes done, 






‘to express the hope that I have not bored you. The subject is so 
near to me that, it you tako a delight in Chinese poreelain, you nro 
“bno of the elect; if you do not; then you are a Philistine and all tho 
. the world is not sufficient punishment for you. So I will 

either. for, your continued devotion or, 
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Texte de la loi Laks 





na Moradok d’aprés le manuscrit 


Vajiraiana fifa? umm CS, 1167 





Avant-Propos. 


Le texte que l'on trouvera ci-dessons est une édition 
‘@plomatique d’un manusérit officiel du ngwanw duos sian (loi sur 
Jes successions ab intestat ct testamentair 
sion des lois siamoisos de CS. 1166-1167. 


3), établi lors de ln révi- 








Jusqu’ A cos demnigves années, on n’avait pour étudier le 
tradition mannsevite des anciens monuments législatifs siamois que 
In vessouree de eopies pow anciennes, toutes, probablement, dérivéos 
do tol on tel des trois exemplaives officiels de OS. 1167 portant los 
trois sceanx, ana m21(). On seit mal quel a été entre 1805 ct 1924 
le sort de eos trois manuserits qui, depuis longtemps, n'étaient 


‘plus eonnus que par la mention qui en est faite dans le um uRun. 





(1) Pour cextaines lois, sinon pour Je AMWMUNIAN, il se pent, 
comme permet de le eroire entre autres sources le fichier de la “Vajirafiana, 


qe nos ayons des mannserits antériews & OS. 1167, on, du moins, 





‘yeprésetitant ane tradition plus ancienne que celle des manuserits de OS. 
1167, Tontefois nous ne sovons pas encore, par exemple, ce que sont Jes 
manuserits dont parle James Low (Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
Eastern Asia, vol. 1, 1847, pp. 331-834) et qu'il dit avoir donnés & Ia Royal 











‘Asiatic Society, ot ils sont sans doute encore. Tl reste que; ‘place 
Gomme ilest entre deux périodes, étant donné aussie soin avec’ lequel it a 
“Geb Gtabli, le manuscrit do 08. 1167 emnservers, pour Thistorien du texte eb 
Thistorion. du droit, une valeur éminente, quel quo soit le résultat: des 
_ recherdhes fatures. 
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Co n'est qu’en 1924 A. D.(1) que certains volumes de l'un deus, restés 
enfonis ct oubliés pendant de longues anges dans des archives 
inaceossibles, ont été exhumés du futnntagnes et déposés & In 
Vajivafiana, Tis sont depuis lors & In disposition du public. 

Ta promigre Gdlition imprimée compléte quo nous ayons des 
«lois siamoisent®), procurde par D. B, Bradley, dato de CS, 1229, 





vieil 





au plus tard, C'est elle, omble-t-il, qui a servi do base, pout-dtre avec 
des manusorits de valeurs indgales, aux éditions qui l'ont snivie, parmi 
osquelies il faut citer la compilation ngmant ith ‘Wal et le célebre 
2 reeueil du Prince Rabi. Outre Jes fautos carnotérisées eb lex 
corrections arbitraires qu'on pout y relever, toutes ces éditions, 
&ablies on vue de la pratique, pdchent par une tendance commune 
co qui leur enlaéve beaucoup de leur intéret 














iy moderniser lo graphi 
philologique et linguistique, 

‘Nous possédons tras pew de textes imprimés fidélos aux habi- 
tudes orthogrephiques de la fin d'Ayudhyd, qui sont encore celles 
dn premior rigne, An cours du XIX® site, il wevb produit 













(1). Copendant quelques volumes munis dea “froin poonux Staiont 
gia ontrds A ln Vajiratitnn on 2451 BB, (wat ob tignuntin}, dons 
do Roi, SHO AATNY, MWA! HEF et une partion des waETE FhmwA ich 
“qchats), ot on 2461 BB, (ATU. NUT, achat), 

§(@), Uédition. do NAL MBE w. dtd snisi, par ordre du troisidme ei, 
lots de tn miso en vento dv: premier volume, en 211, ot presque entidre- 
nO cae Mosaicauete rea. © fetaoet | A In, desteuotion,, joine 
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des modifications de Yorthographe siamoise dans quantité de 
cas. Co sont des usages récents, pour la plupart, que siuivent 
avee plus ou moins de cohérence, les dernigres éditions. Quant 
& la graphie de Bradley, qui repose sans doute sur celle d'un 
manuserit passablement plus jeune que le ndtre, elle sécarte 
déja beaucoup de la graphie du premier régne, La pratique 
des éditeurs a le grave inconvéniont d’effucer une foule de partieulari- 
tés qui présentent de T'intérét pour T'histoire de Ja phonétique 


si 





noise, C'est ainsi que la graphie mips), & peu prés constante dens 
In loi lakyanw moradok, au lieu de ny0un, si on la rapproche de pro- 
noneiations telles que ratsudon (Hep}) < ske. réigfru, ow sated 
(mau) < pili: sdsunam, oud’une variaute: BTadvidee Vaunfi (alent), 
peut aider & résoudre les difficiles problémes de la structure de la 
syllabe et du rythme de cortains groupes. Au point de vue linguisti~ 
que, par conséquent, comme au point de vue des études juridiques, 


il est utile de faire connattre le texte des anciennes lois du Sis 





tel qu'il apparalt dans le manuserit de CS. 1167. 

On trouvera dans les prochaines livraisons de ectte revue un 
index, des commentaires et les secours nécessaires pour lintelligence 
du texte que nous publions aujourd'hui, 

J. Burway, 





< WB.—Les chiffees arubes, dans les marges extérioures de notré texte, indi 





quent le numéro, sjouté par ndus, do le page du manuécrit, “Les minuseoles 
iuigues, entre parenthéses dans le texte, indiquent le début d'une ligne et 
‘son numéro ordre dans les limites de chaque page du manuserit. C'est 
‘ainsi, pot éxemple, que la référence LM 15e renvoie a la loi lakgaira moradak, 
‘page 19, ligne 8, du mannsovit. L'index sera établi dapris o@ systdme de 
Feférénee, On trouveta dans les appendices annoneés ci-dessus des rensei- 
-ghenients détails stir le, manuscrit et sur les questions qui se posent propos 
de la pagination, de hi linéation eb des blancs. 

XxI-a, 























“Brratum, Par auite d’ane inadvertaneo, Ia page du manuserit- qui” 
e par th Wyurl api, page 146 du texte immprimé, n'a pos ote 


‘Le manuserit « 115 pages et non 14, ob bey to 
re ee i ttt vr ste 083, 
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Plat: le titre a disparu. 
Tranches courtes: ian. 
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REVIEW OF BOOK. 





Les Collections Avchéologiques du Musée National de Bangkok, 
Par George Condas, Secrétaire Général de "Institut Royal de Siam, 
Paris et Bruxelles, les Editions G. Van Ocst, 1928, 








‘This volume forms the 12th of the series called “Ars Asiatiea”, 
published by the well-known firm of Ci. Van Oest of Paris and 
Brussels, under the direction of Monsieur Vietor Goloubew, and the 
joint editorship of Professor Louis Finot and Monsieur Joseph Hackin, 
the two former, distinguished members of the Eeole Frangaise 
a'Extréme-Orient, and the latter, the keeper of the Musée Guimet in 
Yaris, The volume has 30 pages of toxt, illustrated by 40 plates, 
and all concorned may be congratulated upon the production, whieh 
well maintains the high standard set. 

‘The importance of this work for § 
first evidence given to the world in general of the remarkable 
collections alvendy housed in the vecently forme National Museum 
of Siam, aud it is fitting that one of the fine Arts, Seulpture, both in 
stone and bronze, should assume this introductory role. Seeing that 








nig manifest. tis the 








the Museum has as yet, in its present form, had a life of barely two 
years, great praise is due to the Authorities—to H, RH. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab, the President of the Royal Institute, and to 
Prof, Ct Coedés himself, in particular—for having already gathered 
together such an abundance of national treasures and so many fixe 
specimens of Siameso art and archacology in all its various forms, 
‘These spacious halls and their contents must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 

Before reviewing the work itself, the writer wishes to remark 
‘on the title of the book which, in his opinion, is not altogether a 
happy one, Archaeology brings to the mind Ancient Buildings, 
either intact or in ruin, and although “Collections Archéologiques 
cannot, it is true, refer to such, still * Collections de Sculpture” 
would, it is thought, have beon a more appropriate title, or at Teast” 





xm. 
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amore indicative of the contents of the book to. the general reader. 
With this reflestion which, it is hoped, will not be thought hyper- 
critical, we may pass to the text itself, 

“Tho first ton pages of the text are devoted by the author to 
a historical stunnary of the events which ultimbtely led to the 
cchacologieal Service in January 1924 by King 
nauguration of the National Museum in No- 


























institution of a 
Rama VI, and to #1 
vember 1926 hy His present Ma 
From this it appears that King Mongkut (1851-1868) was 

the first monarch of Siam to conccive the iden of gathering together 
national antiquities, and it was he who brought down the famous 
jniseribed obelisk of Ramo Gamheng, which might, almost be called 
Siam's “Magna Charta,” from Sukhodaya to Bangkok. But his 
ollections were not available to the pabiie, and it was not until 
1874: that King Chulalongkorn first opened a small public: museum 
jn the outer court of the Royal Palace. Eventually, in 1887, after 
‘the death of the last Second King of Siam, this museum was remov- 
Jed tothe latter's Palace, a part of which no longer required for use 
‘was adapted for this purpose; but it was not suitably maintained 
‘and remained almost dotelict, until the whole of the Second King's 
‘Palace was handed over to the Royal Institute in 1926 for the pur- 
6 of ereatinga real National Musoum, of which the halls. origi 
‘ally occupied still form part. ‘The whole series of buildings is an al- 
“most unique examplo of a Siamese Pritice's Palace of the late 
“XVIlIth eoutury, and forms a setting for a National Museum whieh 
y unsurpassed in the East. # . 

i going into furtlier details regarding the es 
Prof. Candas 
































11927, providing for the 
placing it under the care 


of the Royal Institute; and a point of interest to foreign readers is 
another Law of October 25th 1926, which provides that no objects 
having artistic or archacological value may leave the eountry with- 
out the express authorisation of the Institute. 

Wo now come to a consideration of the Sculpture in the 
Museum, which is described and illustrated in this volume. Natural- 
ly, ina work of this nature whieh is intended for the general public 
as well as for the student, the treatment is 





Ys detailed and is only 
designed to give an outline of all the varying racial influences which, 
have played their part in the moulding of modern Siam. But the 
outline it 











clear as far as it is known at presont, and this is, 





all the more unecessary since the only work hitherto published whieh 
ix devoted entirely to the same subject, and whieh may the 
fore be compared with the ono under review, is “ Sculpture 
in Siam” by Dr. Alfred Salmony of the Far Eastern Museum 
at Cologne. Unfortunately, chiefly, it seems, owing to the paucity 
of material available, judging from the illustrations, this volume, 
while of merit as a pioneer work, cannot be considered satisfactor 
in its presentation of the subject. The specinens reproduced are, 

| with a few notable exceptions, of past quatity—inJeed, they give no 
conception, of tlie righness of the miaterial available in Siom—and 
the author has not been able to avoid a number of errors. of major. 
proportions. ‘The present, work will, therefore, it is hoped, help to 

“estore Siam's sculptural remains to a higher and truer plane, and, 



























the conclusions arrived ab in English. 

From the period of the occupation of Central Siam by the 
Khmer, that id, feom: about the beginning of the XIth century, the 
ALigtory of Siam. is now fairly well kuown, in outline at Teast, but of 








Damrong'and Prof. Ceedés. 
Re ‘aucient sculptures to be found in the Muséuin Yepre- 
Rea ‘may not belong to, the earliest period of Buddhist - 
ath when he pore of ts Buddha was represented by syimbols only, 


xXU2, 








‘is fa Goxt is in Fronch, it will bo of interest to givo a summary of | 


‘the forces at work in the thousand years anterior to that period, we.” 
naw beginning to form an idea, thanks largely to the resent 
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before the Gandhara school broke away and began to make images 
of tho Great Teacher himself. ‘There have been discovered at Brak a 
Pathama (Nalon Bathom), and at other places round the North-West 
corner of the Gulf of Siam, symbolic figures which are attributed 
for tho prosent to the so-called ‘School of Dvavavati’ an art which 
has hitherto been almost unknown, but which is undoubtedly the 
work of Indian sculptors, In addition, both stone and bronze im- 
ages of the Buddha of Indian style have been found in Siam, inthe 
régions of Ayudhya and Lopburi and in the North-Eastern provinces 
as well; and it is interesting to note that the stone images are 
almost always made of blue limestone, and not of sandstone which 
yvas the material commonly employed by the Khmer. The present 
svtiter hias also @ small heed of this period in geanitie rock. They re- 
‘call the art of the’ Gupta period, and particularly of that of the Sarnath 
region in Tadia. From the indications and evidence at present to 
© and it is thouglit that this pre-Khmer art dates at the latest from 
‘the Vith century, and it is ascribed to the ‘Dviravati School’, since 
‘this i¢ the name given by Chinese travellers of that period to a land 
lying between modern Burma and Cambodia. Prof, Coedés thinks 
‘they may be largely the work of Mon sculptors, since there are 
good teatous for believing that the region round Ayudhya ond: 
~ Lopburi was peopled by the Mén before the Khmer toole ‘possession 
it) This may, in the writer's view, well be true of the later pro- 
-ductions of this art, but we do nob yet ‘know how long the Mon 
jeoripied this distriet, and some of the sculptures may possibly go 
4 suries of the Christian ers, if not earlier, 



































shave 
the above, and 
‘realm of Dvaravati 
“Gupta art came’ to 
ie face of it, the argument. 
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personally that in Bijapur, in Central India, he hod found what 
seemed to him to bespeak the indisputable origin of Khmer seulpture 
and architecturs. If this is correct, it would seem to indicate a more 
Airect intercourse between India and Cambodia in Khmer times, and 
if in the Khmer, why not in the pre-Khmer period also? But this 
is, after all, a side issue, and tho questions which still remain to be 
answered are, when did this Indian influenes first touch the shores 
of Siam, and from what part of India, if from India direct, did that 
influence come? In the writer's opinion, this art of Dvaravati ab its 
best, as shown by Plate VI (a) in the present volume and Plate 
XXI of Herr Salmony’s work, which is wrongly classed as Khmer, is 
as attractive as the best Cambodian sculpture, both in breadth of 
conception and in execution. 

In the same districts in which ‘Dvaravati’ images have been 
found, there have also been dug up standing images of Vishnu with 
cylindrical head-dress, something like a fez ‘These were formerly 
attributed to pre-Khmer art in Cambodia, but it is more likely, from 
the number found in the northern portion of the Malay Peninsula, 
that they are of Indian origin also, and that such forms camo to 
Cambodia itself through the Malay Peninsula, Both these and 
certain’ other Indian types of sculpture found near Bejraburn 
(Betchabiin) in Central Siam, have been provisionally Jabelled 
<Dearavati’, until further evidence is forthcoming to determine the 
school which produced them. 

_ The ‘next: type of sculpture to be considered is another phase 
‘of Indian art, which is chiely represented by the figuro of 
‘Lokegvara, and which is attributed to the Kingdom of Qrivijaya, a 

Kingdom exercising sovereignty over a large part of the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago from the beginning of about the VITth 
‘eontury A.D. The discovery of this Kingdom is due mainly to the 
researches of Prof. Ceodés himself. The types found of this period, 











bury es of Kanheri and peers to the aneient 
aie of :p& and in some réspects to that of Dyaravati 
possible to say more of this art at present. 
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We now pass to those manifestations of Khmer art which 
wore either brought to, or made in, Siam daring the centuries 
of the Khmer dominion, from about 1000 to 1300 A. D. OF pre- 
‘Angkor Khmer art but litele has been found, but the Angkor period 
is well represented in the Museum hoth by bronze Antes and objects, 
which have alzeady been deseribed by Prof. Ceedés in + Bronzes 
Khmérs’ (reviewed by the presont writer in Vol. XVIL, pt. 2, of this 
Journal), and also by stone sculpture, 

‘The Khmer, it is believed, occupied Lopburi about the 
Deginning of the XIth contury, and made it the Capital of 1 
colony. Ibis from that district and its neighbourhood that most of 
‘the speciinens in the Museum have come, for which reason they ave 
“alassed as belonging to the ‘School of Lopburi.’ This school. goes 
‘through «gradual transition period, and it is of interest to trace the 
‘transformation of the'art from tho pure Khmer type through a range 
‘varying forms until it emérges about the XVth contury into the 
Thai type. 

J ‘Phere aro ia the Museum two beautiful’statnes of the Bud- 
jha (Plates XX & XXI), and another tradi jonally reported to be of 
“a King (Plato XIX), whieh recall the classical period of Khmer axt 
“jn theie proportions, if not altogether in their physiognomy, and 



























‘aleo'a layge number of the Inter types which  devoloped ia: 'the sne- 
Prof. Cedds discusses ab some loixgthi the differences. inv 
whieh oceur between the pure Khmer style and the ‘ Lopbatk 


hit ‘put is divided into 
‘Thai infludneo, of course, but each 
i ‘This is not the place to go 
Ceedes disposes very. effec 
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tively, in the writer's mind, of the contention, current still among 
some writers on Siam, which would date ‘Thai images as far back 
as the VIIIth century. It may at least be accepted as practically 
certain that there was no developed Thai School of Buddhist art in 
Central or Southern Siam before the XIITth contury, until, in fact, 
we come to the Sukhodaya school. Apart from the Dviravati 
school, there are distinet Mon influencos up to the VILIth century 
(even later in parts of Northern Siam), and the Khmer reigned 
supreme in Central Siam until the XIIIth century. What Thai were 
to be found were only settlements scattered in various parts, and, as 
Prof. Credds says, it is incredible that they should have produeod 
in Siam a style of their own by-that time. ‘The only possible exeep- 
tion to this might be found in Northern Siam, to which reference is 
made below. 

First, we have the School of Chieng Saen, which covers the 
north’ of Siam and to which an Indian origin, through the inter- 
‘mediary of Pagan, the ancient capital of Burma, is ascribed. An 
interesting point in this connection, which will no doubt lead to fur- 
ther discussion, is made by Prof. Ccndés when ho says that, of all 
‘Thai images of the Buddha found in Siam, those which approximate 
inost to the Chieng Saen type are found in the Nakon Sritammarat, 
istrict in Southern Siam, and he considers this to be due tow eoin- 
mon origin of both types, namely the Magadhe type of fie, Pala 

potiod in Indio (VIUIth to XIIth eenturies), Whether this proves to 
“be torreet or not, some interesting problems arise, when we eonsider 
‘question of the advent of the Thai in Norther Siam,” Although 
the illustrations ‘which Dr. Salmony ascribes to the Vitith & IXth. 
contuivies (Plates IX to XIII of his work) are clearly not northern 
types, yet the question remains whether there were not earlier types 
“| Sof Buddhist art crented in northern Siam before the vise of the 
| Ohigng Seon Shoot. The problom is eoneorned with ‘lie avtival of 

Jn the north, Aé far as the writer” knows, the fixst more 
Jes Guthenitic date given to a Thai scttlevient of any. ixnportence 
is about the “IXth century in the neighbourhood: “of Chieng 
“Rai Wheti these ‘Thai arrived, wove they Buddhists already ? 
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They probably did not come direct from China, ut from 
the Southern Shan State of Chieng Tung, which is still inhabited 
by a Thai people, the Shan, At that time Pagan had not risen 
to any particalar eiineneo as a centre of eulture in Burma, and 
if the Thai were then Buddhist, their Buddhism’ must probably have ‘ 
come from Tagaung, if not from China itself. Tagaung is a still ba 
more ancient capital of Burma than Pagan, 
Coming south, there is the Sukhodaya seliocl, which is 
charactévised by the feminine grace of the body and a peculiarly 
long, hooked nose, at Teast in its earlier stages of development. 
‘this school, in which there is probably a large amount of Sinhalese 
induance, may be taken, it is suggested, as the classic Siamese (Thai) 
type, of which the magnificent Jinardja Bnddha at Pitsanulok is the 
naknowledged masterpiece, ‘There is little doubt that the Sukhogaya 
school in time spread its influonce over the whole country, from 
Chieng Saen to Ayudhya, 
¥ ‘Next, there is the School of O ‘Thong, the name of an ancient 
‘Thai city which has beon chosen to represent the period to which ap- 
"pear to belong certain. images which still possess ‘Khmer influence but 
which show unmistakable Thai characteristics. Most of these images 
come from the vicinity of Supanburi and Ayudbya, but have also been 
found as far north as Sukhodaya, As they have practically no affini- 
ty to the recognised Ayadhya’school of Siamese art, and as U Thong 
vas a Thai capital ob least a hundred years before Ayndhys was 
founded, it is probable that they belong to & period ptior to the 
founding of the latter, and represent a true transition period in bronze 
‘from the Khmer to the Thai,..Most of the images of this period are 
“ok a very pleasing character, and the quality and the modelling of 
‘the bronze is sometimes remarkable. e - 
‘The lash type to be considered is a series. of imposing 
re jetres in height, one of which was 
ibaeng Bejra at the beginning of 
Jong rows of these images in 










































of the Museum. 
‘of the schools of art contained in 
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the present volume, which, as will be seen, stops at the period of the 
rise of the National Art of Ayudhya. 

One point may be noticed before we close. The Khmer, it is 
clear, east-but few images in bronze, compared with the monument- 
al-works which they eatved or moulded out of stone. ‘Tho Thai, on 
the other hand, though not neglecting stone altogether, obviously 
preferred bronze asa medium for expressing their religious art. 
Where did the mass of metal required for the eomposition of all this 
bronze come from? 

In conclusion, it is suggested that, when « second edition is 
called for, the value of the book would be much enhanced by the 
addition of a sketch map, showing the distribution of the different 
sehools of art as known at present, as well as a tabulated list of the 
schools themselves, 

. RS. eM. 
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Notes of the Quarter: July—September. 


‘Tho third quarter of the year has been one of unusual activity 
on the part of the Council, which met on four occasions, ‘There were 
three ordinary Meetings and a special meeting held to consider the 
proposed Building Scheme, 

MEMNERSHID, 

‘The following have been cleeted to membership during the 
period -— \ 

July 11th—Mr, B, O'Neil Shaw. 

“August: 15th—Nai Louis Girivat, Professor B, Gordon Alexan- 





der, 





September 5th—Mr, Otto Praeger. 

‘The following bave resigned their membership 

Messrs. L. J. Robbins, R. D, Atkinson, K. V. Nielson, ©, 
Bauinan, all from the end of 1928. 

Furthermore the election of Luang Thurakieh Phitan, announe- 
ed inthe Notes for April—June, was withdrawn as snine_ hed been 
put forivard owing to a misunderstanding. « 

* si ‘Tne Councrt, 
* phere has been no alteration in the composition of the Couneil 
uring the period under veview. 
‘Tue Hoxonare.Sronerany, y 




















denfaden’ consented to act for hiv 











ie month bt May, Major E, 
during his absence. 
‘Twenty-Fiern ANNIVERSARY. 

‘The question of observing the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Society has continued to oecupy the minds and the 
Galfhevations of the members of the Connell. As a part of the eclebra- 

‘ding Scheme, brought forward by Mr. le May,.has been 
‘andev diseussion at several meetings. At the ‘meeting held on 
Septer 










26th, specially to consider this scheme, it was decided to 





calls Special General Meeting on the 17th October jn ofder to lay 
the proposals for the planned future permanent home before, the 
xxiiee, 





he Honorary Secretary having proceeded on leave duting 
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inembers of the Soeiety. ‘The terms of the notice for calling this 
nesting, drawn up by Mr. le May, and to be sent out to all members 
of the Society, were also agreed on. 

TEMPORARY QUARTERS. 

Messrs, ‘The Bombay Barmah ‘Trading Corporation, the 
owners of the Poh Yome House, where the Society has been housed 
since 1924, having given final notice of the termination of the lease 
of the rooms on November 18th 1928, the question of finding new 
suitable quarters has been the subject of much discussion and anxious 
deliberations, which had not yet led to any final result when the 
quarter ended. 





EXoHANGRS, 
By reason of the press of many other important matters the 
Finance Committee has not yet been able to make the list of ex- 
changes ready for presentation. 
Fevance Cosmrrrres. 
‘Das to the absence on leave of both the Hon, Seeretary and 
the Hoa, Treasurer the Finance Committee las during the period 
under review consisted of only three members; namely the three 
- Vico-Presidents with Phya Indra Montri as Chairman, Major Seidenfa- 
‘den as Act. Secretary and Mr. le May, who besides being one of the 
permanent members, bas acted for the Treasurer. 
"-” ‘t@hree meetings were held on which various matters of financial 
importance were discussed before being laid before the Council. One 
‘af tho resblts of these discussions took form of a proposed budget 
1929 in whieh, in order’ Go alanoe The income and expenses ¢ 
, the latter have been cut rigidly down without, it 1 
‘impairing the activities of the Society. 
to this ‘the total income for the year 1929 would amount to* 
roughly ‘Tes 5550.00 while the expenses would come to about 
ge “Tes, 4870.00 leaving a ‘oredit balance of about ‘Tes. 680,00 at the end 
the 
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Naturst History Mosevy. 

‘A report of the Natural History Section Conmittee was 
laid before the Council but, in view of other more pressing business, 
it was decided to. postpone the consideration of same to a future 
moeting of the Council, 

Srupy Seonions 





‘A mevting of the Natural History Section was held on the 
Bist August where Dr. Kerr, leader of the Seetion, presided. Dr. H. 
McCormick Smith exhibited several interesting specimen, of flying 
squirrels and fishes; Dr. Kerr showed a number of plants; and Mr. 
Aagaard, a collection of butterfties; while Mr. Marean read a very 
instructive paper on the Mangroves of Siam, illustrated by lantern 
slides, In spite of the inclement weather there was quite good 
attendance. 
Distincuisuep VisrTors. ' 

Originally it was expected that Professor Sylvain Lévi, the 
noted Sanserit and Buddhist scholar, would pay a visit to Bangkole 
between the 7th and 14th July and, in that eventuality, he had kindly 
promised to read a paper on “ Buddhism in Nepal.” Unhsppily Prof. 
‘Lévi had to caneel intended visit to Bangkok. 

However, the members of the Society had the pleasure of 
ingeting Prof. Louis Finot, the learned Director of the Eoole 
“ Prangaiso d'Extréme Orient, who arrived in Bangkok at the end of 
July. 

On. the ovcasion of Prof. Finot’s, visit the President and. 
tnowhers of the Council gave in his honour an At Home to which all 
the members of the Society were cordially invited. For this purpose } 
H. H. Prince: Dhani Nivat kindly placed two. rooms in the Chulalong- 
“kom University at the Council's disposal. In spite of the rather 
“ ghilement weather about 40 members of the Society responded to 
the Council's invitation, After tea had been served Prof Coxdés 
nose and in introducing Prof. Finot reminded his hearers that Prof. 
Finob was in fact ono of the oldest members of the Siam Society, 
having become a corresponding member as far back as in 1904, 
at the very beginning of the Society’s existence—later on, in 1923, 
xa, 
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to be promoted to the exalted position of an Honorary momber. 
‘The President next, after having paid a warin personal tribute to his 
old teacher and friend, mentioned the work done by Prof, Finot ” 
and that of the now workd-famed French School of the Extréme-Orient, 
whereafter ho shortly sketched the labours of the Siam Society 
which, Chanks lo the wnubated interest of HLM. the King and 
other of the Royal family, not to forget tl 
roxpocted View Patron, He RH, Prince Damrong, were x 
grossing until the § 














own home, 
‘The President concluded his ypeech by thanking the distinguish- 
i ed visitor for having accepted the invitation of the Couneil wher 
d tex thowo present drank the health of Prof. Pinot 
Prof, Finot, after having thanked the Council for the invita: 
tion extended to his, suid that the cordial relations whieh hl for x0 
long existed between himself and the Siam Society were such that 
“Tio really felt being an active more than an honorary member, 
gave an interesting summary of the activities of the Reole Frangaise 
‘atid rmentioned the work done at Sainbor, probably ancient Cambodiu's 
eapital before Angkor, the recent discoveries made at the Juttor place 
and ab the famous temple, Phra Khan, as well as the discovery of 
"what, was probably an old eapital of tho Cham situated near ourane 

in Annum, Ho concluded by wishing all success to the Siam Society. 

1) ‘The enjoyable mecting finished by the serecning of a series of 
“excellent filos of local historical interost, kindly placed at the dis- 
posal’ of the Society by Meysrs, ‘Tho Phatonakorn Company, to 

whose dirootor Nai Louis Girivat the cordial thanks of the Soofety 
i Other films kindly sent by the Royal State Railways: 

not be screened for want of tinie. : i 
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Additions to the Library 


Periodicals. 

1, Extréme Asie, New Series, Nos. 22 to 26. 
Journal wid Proceedings of the Aviatie Susiety of Bengal 
Vol. 23 Nos, Land 2 

8, Journal of the American Oriental Society, VoL. 48 Nox 2,3, 

4, Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asi 
Society, Vol. 5 part 4, Vol. 6 part 1. 

5, Journal ofthe Royal Asiutie Society of Great Britain 
ancl Lreland, 8rd, and 4th, Quarter, 1928, 

6, Man, Vol, 27 No. 12,, Vol. 28 Nox. 7,8, U0, 11. 

7. Rendiconti, Serie Sosta, Vol, 3, fase 11-12,, Vol, 4, Paso 








8, Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Avts, Vol. 26,Nos 106, 


9, Zoitschitt dor D. M. (1, Baul 7, Matt 2 (Band 82) 
10, Acta Orientalia Vol. 7 part 1. 
TL.» Bijdragev, Deel 84 No. 1., Nos. 2-3. 
12, ‘The Jounal of the Burma Research Society; Vol. 17 
part 2 Vol: 18 part 
18, Journal Asintique, Tome 211, No.1. 
Uk ‘Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Loudon Tn~ 
‘stitution, Vob part 1. i 
15. Bagasler-Archiv, Band 12, 1928. 
16, Archives d’ Etudes, Orientales, Vol. 20 No. 1. 
JT. Revista do lo Sociedad Geografica de Cuba, Aio a 


“18. Bibliothece Universitatis Liborae Polonae Fase. 19, 20. 

(19; Université Libre de Bologue Anuaaire pour, Année 

Académigu 1926—1927. 
20. Sxidnij svit Vostotchenijmir (Le Mondo Oriental) oar © 

No, 1, 1928 No, 2, (in Russian Characters). 

21, Volkenkundige Opstallen, Vol. 2, 1928. 
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22, Annuaire Statistique de "Indochine, Recueil de Statis- 
tiques relatives aux Amides 1918 A 1922 et avec le supplément, 
Lere Vol. 

28, Yenehing, Journal of Chinese Studies, No, 3, (iu Chinose 
charactors), 

24, Publications of tho Ethuographical Museum, Zagreb, 
Collection of Yngoslay Ornaments, together with plates, Vols 1,28, 
(4 Volumes altogether). 

25, Bulletin of the International Committos of Historical 
Sciences, Vol. 1 parts 4, 5. 

26, ‘The Record, The Organ of the Board of Commercial 
Development, issued by tho Ministry of Commeree, No. 29. 


Booxs. 





1. Tho Natural and Political History of tho Kingdom of 
‘Siam A. D, 1688, translated into English from the original, by Herbert, 
Stasloy ON 

2 Mishi ‘Che Man-Eater and other tales of big gamo, by 

B,C. Stuart Baker, 

& Siam, by Mx. D, Bourke-Borrowes, (Lecture given to the 
Control Asian Society on April 18, 1928). 

4, Koninklijk Bataviuasch Genootschap Van Kunsten en 
‘Wotenschappon, 1778-24 April 1928, Verlag dor Viering van den 
150 Sten Gedenkdag. Bait 

5. Gids in het Valkenkundig Museum Vol 5. Java. 
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& dou tte uve. 
b- SmruinA ae amicnel wndae! att nt, we 





Narurat History Sorin, 


Records of the Indian Museum, Vol, 30 parts 1, 2. 
Biological Review, Vol. 8, Nos. 3, 4. 
Le Gerfaut, 180 Année, Fase 3, 

4. Proceedings of the U. 8. National Museum, 2726, 2729, 
2780, 2733, 2738, 2739, 2740, 2744, 

5, Memoir of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. 6 
Vol. 8 No. 4, and the title page of Vol. 6 & 8, 
6, Journal of the Federated Malay States Musems, Vol. 14 








Noa, 8, 





part 2 
7. The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 86, Nos, 1 to 4, 
Vol. 87, Nos, 1 to 3. 
8, Batlotin of the Smithsonian Institution, U.S, National 
Museum, No. 100, Vol. 7., No. 144., No. 79, 
9, Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 
College, Vol. 68, Nos 6, 7. 
10, ‘Treubia, Vol. 7 Supplément Liv. 2,, Vol. 10, Liv, 2-8. 
11, Bulletin of the Raffles Museum, No, 1, September 1028. 
Atti dolla Societe Italiana di Scienze Naturali e del 
, 1927 Fase 1—2,, 1928 Fase 1—2, 
18. ‘The Journal of -the Bombay Natural History Society, 
Vol. 83 No. 1. 
14, Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. 16 Nos. 5, 6, 7. 
ae 15. Bullotin of the Peking Society of Natural History, Vol 1., 
Vol 2 parts. 1, 2 4. 













outs for the Siam Society by G. Coeds, “Editor, and 
printed at Bobgkok Times Printing Office, Bangkok, in February: 




















